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THIS WEEK : Martin Burney has displeased his family by 

Notes on the Globe ‘Dryden’ .. .. 272 marrying. You know the person, Miss Winter, that 

The Family of Head, Co. Berks .. .. 281 used to come for work to our house. It was there 
i ee a. xs xu 08 they continued to meet. We suspected nothing. 
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the oar aoe! Press, Press Road, 
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doth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. 
8.50 (without binding cases) should be sent to 
manager, at the above address. 
Communications for the editor should be 
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REVIEWING (in the Sunday Times, 3 
October) Miss C, M. Maclean’s book on 
Hazlitt, ‘ Born under Saturn,’ Mr. Edward 
Shanks says of Hazlitt: 

He was, I think, unfortunate in his friendship 
with the inhuman Lamb, who helped him into a 
marriage which never had much prospect of suc- 

s, “ for the joke sake.’’ (There is here, by the 
way,;another and a shocking example of Lamb’s 
heartlessness in his reference to the death of 
Hazlitt’s first child.) 

There is here, by the way, a deplorable 
example of Mr. Shanks’s carelessness. Miss 
Maclean has not misled him. She tells him 
that Lamb’s ‘‘ shocking example of heartless- 
ness’? was in his addition to his sister’s 
letter of 28 March 1809, and, on the same 
page, that Hazlitt’s first child (then ill) lived 
till5 July. The Lambs were writing to Louisa 

Martin, a girl of 16. Mary had written a 
longish letter, in which she says, not un- 
justly, ‘‘ I think I have nothing but dismal 
news to tell you ’’; she had told her: 

Poor Holcroft died last Thursday. Mrs. Rey- 
nolds is very ill. I am almost afraid she will never 
recover. . . 

Hazlitt has been in Town and is just gone back 
= His child is expected to die... Poor 

urse about a week before we left the Temple fell 
down and hurt her hip. She .. . is not expected 
ever to be able to walk again. 

To which Charles adds all the lies he can 
lay his pen to, to amuse Louisa, and to 
satirize Mary’s dismalness : 

Hazlitt’s child died of swallowing a bag of white 
Paint, which the poor little innocent thing mistook 
Or sugar candy. It told its Mother just two hours 
before it died, that it did not like soft sugar candy, 
Which was not before suspected. When it was 
Opened several other things were found in it. 

That is distasteful, but the next tarvention 
is the characteristic Lamb: 





wey had Lamb helped Hazlitt to his mar- 
riage? and ‘‘ for the joke sake’’ only? Was 
it a marriage which never had much prospect 
of success? , 

Mary’s letters to Sarah Stoddart, between 
September 1803 and December 1807, are the 
sympathetic but sensible letters of an old 
maid, interested in and amused by Sarah’s 
rapidly succeeding hopes of this, that, and 
the other young man. But it is always 
Sarah’s eventual happiness that Mary has in 
mind. We should well like to quote copiously 
from the letters, but must not take the space. 
All this time Charles is in the background. 
In October 1806 Mary is to assist in drawing 
up the settlements for Sarah’s marriage with 
a Mr. Dowling. After which, except for a 
letter from Charles to Sarah on 11 Dec. 1806, 
announcing the failure of his ‘‘ Mr. H.’’, 
there are no more letters to Sarah, and no 
mention of Halitt, till October 1807, when 
‘* the Lover ’’ is not Mr. Dowling but William 
Hazlitt. 

Had the Lambs brought them together? 
Not necessarily. Sarah already knew John 
Hazlitt. In an undated letter, perhaps 2 
June 1806, when Sarah is undecided between 
Mr. White and Mr. Turner, and before there 
is any question of Mr. Dowling, Mary for 
the first time writes to her of William 
Hazlitt : 


William Hazlitt, the brother of him you know, 
is in town. I believe you have heard us say we 
like him? He came in good time, for the loss of 
Manning made Charles very dull, and he likes Haz- 
litt better than anybody, except Manning. 


A letter endorsed October 1807 ends: 


Farewell—Determine as wisely as you can in re- 
gard to Hazlitt; and, if your determination is to 
have him, Heaven send you many happy years 
together. If I am not mistaken, I have concluded- 
letters on the Corydon Courtship with this same 
wish. I hope it is not ominous of change; for if I 
were sure you would not be quite starved to death, 
nor beaten to a mummy, I should like to see Haz- 
litt and you come together, if (as Charles observes) 
it were only for the joke sake. 


The ‘‘ joke,’’ then, is one in which Mary, 
patently desiring the happiness of Sarah and 
Hazlitt, can share. Mr. Shanks has mis- 
represented it. But there is Lamb’s saying: 

I was at Hazlitt’s marriage, and had like to have 


been turned out several times during the ceremony. 
Anything awful makes me laugh. 
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Yes, but insert it in its own context: 


(To Southey, 9 August 1815.) I am going to stand 
godfather ; I don’t like the business, I cannot muster 
up decorum for these occasions. . . I misbehaved 
once at a funeral. Yet I can read about these cere- 
monies with pious and proper feelings. 

Obviously he saw nothing unusually awful 
in Hazlitt’s marriage. 


E have recently heard some criticism of 


the Pope. We thought we knew the 
answer—the principle of the answer, and 
having just rediscovered it in the Scots 


Observer of 10 Aug. 1889, we share it with 
our readers, not as controversy but as litera- 
ture, 

In a series of studies of ‘‘ Modern Men ”’ 
the modern man of that week was Leo XIII. 
The study, like the others in the series, was 
unsigned, but, as it seems to us, signed 
throughout. 


The Popes now, being Italians, are not specula- 
tive. Nor would a speculative temper be tolerable 
in a Pope. No constitutional monarch is less free 
to hazard an initiative. In none would originality 
be less welcome. The Roman Pontiff, then, if the 
truth may be told, writes platitudes; but platitudes 
that compel attention to the great claim and asser- 
tion upon ‘which they are the unwearied commen- 
tary . . . Students of theology in its three divisions, 
dogmatic, moral, ascetic (spiritual), admire them 
[the Papal encyclicals] for their scientific accord- 
ance with the conseasus of the Catholic Church. 
For the Pope’s conscience in such things is very 
strictly kept. The outsider, on the other hand, 
finds in them old Catholic doctrine stated in an 
enormous number of words. But now and then, 
still within the limits of the theology to which 
he is bound, Leo XIII has made definite a matter 
until then left very much to the personal opinions 
of theologians. For instance, one such decision, 
announced by the Pontiff as universal teacher, but 
not under the stamp of Infallibility (encyclicals, 
sermons, religious writings of a Pope are not held 
to be infallible) was lately called forth by Car- 
dinal Lavigerie’s anti-slavery crusade and by the 
emancipation of the slaves of a whole Empire by 
a devout Catholic Sovereign, the Emperor of Brazil. 
On that occasion His Holiness defined the institu- 

tion of chattel slavery to be contrary to the natural 
law. It had always been held an offence against 
the revealed law under which the Christian orders 
its morality. To declare it to be repugnant to the 
law of Nature is to condemn it as a profoundly 
more heinous sin, The revealed law is obviously 
somewhat arbitrary and even variable; but the 
natural Jaw is held by the Catholic Church to touch 
close on the mysterious Centre and Origin of 
morality, the immutable law that says so few but 
so great things: the Law under which the very 
Creator is said to ‘do right.” Such distinctions in 
the nature of responsible human actons, drawn by 
the authoritative hand of a Pontiff, are not without 
interest to the laity; they always flutter the 
theologians. 








Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


NOTES ON THE GLOBE “ DRYDEN.” 


R, Christie’s admirable editing deserves all 
the praise it has won. He has not missed 
very many of the myriad allusions, and I have 
found little cause to disagree, except, as will 
appear, in the matter of scansion. But I have 
deemed nothing superfluous which adds a 
little to our understanding of the poems and 
our knowledge of the writer. Dryden knew 
his Bible remarkably well, and allowing for 
modern ignorance of that work I have given 
some references that Christie thought unneces- 
sary. 





‘ Heroic St.’ 


§9. Fuller, ‘ Holy State’ 2.7.7, has the 
same figure, ‘‘ He makes the shipwrecks of 
others sea-marks to himself.’’ 

22. Fame of the asserted sea. Milton has 
this Latinism, for “‘ establish a claim’to,” 
eg. ‘P.L.’ 1.25. D. has it again in ‘ Am. 
Mir.’ 14, ‘Thren. Aug.’ 514, and ‘Iliad’ 
6.160. 

28. If springs as high as fountains may 
ascend. — The same figure — for which 
Macaulay slated Montgomery—occurs in p. 
492 and in the ‘ Wife of Bath’ 389. 

35. Strange that neither Scott nor Christie 
guess a whale. Hartley Coleridge did, but 
he had no evidence, That will be found in 
Evelyn, 3 June 1658, just three months 
before Oliver’s death. The following reference 
to Milton’s Nativity Ode 186 is obvious, 


‘ Astr. Red.’ 


108, The note seems to say that ‘‘ chasms” 
is here a disyllable; but it is not. 

122. A lamb to you, the tempests of the 
main.—From ‘ Aeneid’ 5.722, ‘‘ tempestati- 
bus agnam.”’ 

144. The same reference occurs in ‘ Brit. 
Red.’ 35, ‘‘ Hail, son of prayers! by holy 
violence Drawn down from heaven.” 

198. Belie=counterfeit; but in ‘ Alex 
Feast’ 29 it=disguise; not in Glossary. 

288-91. There is a clear allusion to the 
star of Bethlehem (Matth. ii, 9); note “ find 
and worship.”’ Again in ‘H. and P.’ 3.176 

293. For lucky white days a more obvious 
reference is Catull 8.3, ‘‘ Candidi soles.” 
Herrick is full of this usage. 
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‘Paneg. Cor. 


63-4. The distillation figure recurs in 
‘Ann, Mir.’ §13. 

73-4. Hartley Coleridge sets this one 
“admirable couplet ’’ against ‘‘ a great many 
ingenious advances towards the abyss of 
unidead vacancy ”’ in the poem. 


‘Lord Chance.’ 


28.  Influence=temperament; elsewhere 
in D. it is always, I believe, used of astral 
agency. 

‘Ann, Mir.’ pref. 


Those who rank Lucan among historians 
in verse—e.g. Petron. 118, and Quinti!, 
10.1.90. 

p. 39. In the note read ‘‘ Chapman’s trans- 
lation of the Iliad.”’ 

st. 55. On wings of all the winds to combat 
flies, The Duke might have been puzzled how 
to set his sails; not an improvement on 
Sternhold’s ‘‘ on the wings of mighty winds ”’ 
(Ps, 18). 

59. Sylvester 116 (1621) tells of the en- 
counter of elephant and rhinoceros. ‘‘ Un- 
equal’ means not so tall, 

61. The simile of the storm-beaten oak is 
from Virgil, Aen. 4.441ff. 

66. Crests, Here apparently the lower 
part of the swan’s neck. ‘0O.E.D.’ gives one 
example of the sense ‘‘ dewlap.’’ 

70, Vast bulks, which little souls but ill 
supply. Cf. Milton, ‘S.A.’ 1238, ‘‘ bulk 
without spirit vast.”” Cf. Macflecknoe 195. 

73, The reference to Virgil should read 
1200. ‘‘ A father of the war.’’ Cf. Davenant, 
‘Gondibert ’ 1.5. st. 4, ‘‘ The father of those 
fights we Lombard fought.’’ Fletcher, ‘ Bon- 
duea’ 4.3, ‘‘Oh only Roman! Oh father of 
the Wars.”’ 

%. Unknowing to give place.—Horace’s 
“Pelidae stomachum cedere nescii,’’ C. 1.6.6. 

101. And all the ocean make my spacious 
grave. Cf, Propert. 4(3), 7.12, ‘‘ Nunc tibi 
pro tumulo Carpathium omne mare est.’’ 
Again in ‘ Conq. of Granada,’ “ for winding- 
sheet a wave I had, and all the ocean for my 
grave.”’ ‘The Rehearsal’ did badly to scoff 
at this ancient and noble sentiment. Cf. 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ vast and wandering grave.”’ 

100, Perhaps adapted from Aeneid 2.726-9. 

113, Dissembled depths, i.e. counterfeited. 
Cf. ‘Abs and Ach’ 1.448, the lion “ dis- 
embling sleep.” Also Ov. Met. 1.831, 
12.739 (Dryden). 





120. His loud guns speak thick like angry 
men, i.e, speak fast. Cf. ‘2 Hen. IV,’ 2.3.24, 
of Percy. Chapman, ‘Iliad’ 3.234, renders 
"emitpoxadnv “ fast or thick.” 

166. To fit the levelled use of human kind. 
“* Levelled ’’ seems to mean low, as in ‘ H. 
and P.’ 2.719 ‘‘ Sharpened ”’ =sharp. 

185. Ghosts , . . draw their curtains in the 
dead of night. Cf. ‘1 Hen. IV,’ 1.1.72, 
‘‘ drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night.”’ 

188. And adds-his heart to every gun he 
fires, Cf, D.’6 version of Virgil’s ‘‘ dant 
animos plagae,’’ Aen. 7.533 (Dryden), ‘‘ And 
lend their little souls at every stroke.’’ 

195. Provoked the tardy English close to 
fight. This can hardly be right, with ‘‘ close ’’ 
again in the next line. Warton says it is 
Derrick’s bad reading for ‘‘ to the fight,”’ of 
the original text. 

201. Verrall corrected Christie here. The 
Bourbon foe is Louis XIV, disowned by Henri 
IV as a foe to England who had helped him. 

205. Variously designed=destined for 
various ports; Cf. st. 206, 237. 

207. Doom=propose to convey, much like 
** design.”’ 

209. The simile is imperfect, for the jour- 
ney’s length by no means blunts the lightning. 
With the last line cf. ‘Thren. Aug.’ 49, ‘‘ Ill 
news is winged with fate and flies apace.’ 
Warton aptly compares Milton, ‘S.A.’ 1538, 
“For evil news rides post, while good news 
bates.”’ 

221, The winds, like crafty courtesans. Cf. 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ strumpet-winds.”’ 

231. A key of fire. Cf. Cym. and Iph. 
614, 

232. Settle accused D. of stealing this 
from Cowley, ‘ Dav.’ 1.237.8, ‘‘ Swift Jordan 
started and straight backward fled, Hiding 
among thick reeds his aged head.”’ 

266. And shrink like parchment in con- 
suming flame. Cf, Cowley’s expansion of 
Isaiah 34, §3, ‘‘the scroll of heaven shall 
crackle, and the parts together shrink like 
parchment in a fire.’”’ The A.V. has neither 
‘shrink ’”’ nor ‘‘ parchment ’’; do they come 
from some other version? Cf. ‘K. John,’ 
5.7.30. 

266. Cf. David’s prayer in ‘2 Sam.’ 24.14, 
‘let us fall now into the hand of the Lord 

. and lef me not fall into the hand of 
man.”’ 

271-3. D. seems not to have seen the irony 
of an angel protecting the naval arsenal and 
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letting the flames loose on places of piety; 
this poem is not a satire. 

275. The walls of Thebes arose to the play- 
ing of Amphion’s lyre. 

288. For the bold use of ‘‘ hatch”’ cf. D’s 
‘ Georg.’ 2.458. ‘‘ The world was hatched by 
Heaven’s imperial king,’’ a very free version 
of |. 336. 

298. Joseph of Exeter has the same con- 
ceit, the Simois winding about Troy in 
admiration, ‘De Bello Trojano’ 1.516-22; 
and Scott borrows it for tlie Tweed in ‘ Mar- 
mion,’ introd. to c.4. 


‘ Abs. and Ach.’ 


The motto from Horace, ‘‘ Si propius stes, 
Te capiet magis,’’ follows ‘‘ Ut pictura 
poesis: erit quae,’’ the more you examine 
the details the more you will like it. To the 
Reader, The fault on the right side is to 
extenuate, palliate and indulge. Cf. ‘ Cym. 
and Iph.’ 237, ‘‘ an error of the better hand,’’ 
and again in the ‘ Discourse on Satire.’ Our 
phrase is “a fault on the right side.’ 

Hope with Origen that the Devil himself 
will at last be saved. Burton, ‘ Anat. Mel.’ 
3.4.2.6 quotes Origen for the same opinion. 
It is not easy to come at his real view, but 
he certainly maintained the theoretical possi- 
bility of the salvation, and went beyond that 
in his vision of a time when “ God shall be 
all in all.’’ 

19, 20. Cf. Burton, ‘ Anat. Mel’ 2.3.2. 
‘““Cardan, in his Subtleties, gives a reason 
why they || bastards] are most part better able 
than others in mind and body ’’—with much 
more. 

30. And Paradise was opened in his face. 
Cf. Chaucer, ‘Tr. and Cr.’ 5.8.7, ‘‘ That 
Paradys stood formed in her yén.’’ See also 
“Brit. Red.’ 106. Edward de Vere in a 
song has ‘‘ Heaven pictured in her face.”’ 
These seem more to the point than Pope’s 
adaptation; his debts to Dryden are legion. 

31. His youthful image in his son renewed. 
Cf. Livy. 21.4, ‘‘ Hamilearem iuvenem reddi- 
tum sibi veteres milites credere.”’ 

51. Adam-wits, i.e. men discontented amid 
bliss, 

156-8. Cf. Fuller on Alva, ‘‘ He was one 
of a lean body and visage, as if his eager 
soul, biting for anger at the clog of his body, 
desired to fret a passage through it.’’ Carew 
76 (Muses’ Libr.), ‘‘ The purest soul that 
e’er was sent Into a clayey tenement Inform’d 
this dust; but the weak mould Could the 





great guest no longer hold.” 

165. Great wits are sure to madness near 
allied. Cf. Seneca, ‘de Trang.’ 17.10, quot- 
ing Aristotle, ‘‘nullum magnum ingenium 
sine mixtura dementiae fuit.”’ 

197. And Heaven had wanted one immor. 
tal song. Even if D. could have called this 
poem of his immortal, it was in no sense 
addressed to Heaven. Verrall rightly refers 
to Psalm 3, composed during David's flight 
from Absalom, 

239. The young men’s vision and old men’s 
dream. From ‘ Joel’ 2.28. 

240. Thee Saviour, thee the nation’s vows 
confess. Cf. Lucr. 1.6, “‘ te dea, te fugiunt 
venti’; and ‘ Lycidas’ 39, ‘‘ Thee Shepherd, 
thee the woods and caves . . . mourn.” 

261. Fortune flying to meet Absalom with 
her locks spread before her reminds one of 
Byron’s banner of freedom flying against the 
wind, and borders on the grotesque. 

318. Mankind’s delight. Cowley had used 
Suetonius’ phrase of Charles in the ‘ Ode on 
the Restoration ’ 123. 

4%. ‘Tis after God’s own heart to cheat 


his heir, Had not God himself so cheated 
Jonathan ? 
576. Howell, ‘Fam Lett.’ 2.62, records 


the use of ‘‘ raw porridge ’’ for the liturgy. 

601-3. A very profane allusion to ‘ Matth.’ 
xviii, 20. 

617. Rechabite, See Jeremiah xxxv. 6, 

657. The spirit caught him up, the Lord 
knows where. See II Cor. xii, 2, ‘‘ (God 
knoweth;) such an one caught up to the 
third heaven.’’ 

786. For ‘‘ mark ’’=high-water mark. See 
‘Sig. and Guisc.’ 186, and Iliad 6.166, “ the 
son in fortitude and fame Out goes the mark, 
and drowns his father’s fame.’’ Davenant, 
‘Siege of Rhodes’ 2, ‘‘ Can growing valour 
stay at standing flood? No, it will quickly 
from the mark abate.’”? Not in ‘0.E.D.’ 

886. Turned the balance too, So much the 
weight of one brave man can do. For the 
metaphor cf. Lucan 4.819, ‘‘ momentumque 
fuit mutatus Curio rerum.”’ 

1005. Beware the fury of a patient man. 
Cf. P. Syrus 178, ‘‘ Furor fit laesa saepius 
patientia.”’ 

‘The Medal’ 


22. Style=the graver’s tool; but in ‘ Pal. 
and Arc.’ 2.34 it stands for ‘‘ pen.”’ 

58. Grudging=inclination ; but in ‘ Brit. 
Red.’ 126 ‘‘ grudge ’’=be dissatisfied. 
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67. From hence these tears, that Ilium of 
our woe. See Terence, ‘ Andria’ 1.1.99, 
“Hine illae lacrimae.’”’ 0D. spoils the 
proverbial “IAuds xax@v; Cicero has “ tanta 
malorum ‘IAcds,”’ an Iliad of evils, 

94. There is another fourteener in ‘ To 
John Driden’ 83, and see pp. 471, 635, 644. 
I have noticed five in D.’s Virgil, and half 
a dozen in his other translations. ‘‘ Pin- 
daric’’ almost=go as you please; it was 
thought that Pindar’s metre was quite with- 
out rules, ‘‘ the numbers loose and free,’’ as 
Cowley says; he also writes of ‘‘my own 
Pindaric liberty.’’ 

123. Too happy England, if our good we 
knew.—From Virgil, ‘ Georg.’ 2.549, ‘‘ O for- 
tunatos nimium sua si bona norint Agri- 
colas.”” 

126. Plenty makes us poor. Cf. Ov. ‘ Met.’ 
3.466, “‘inopem me copia fecit.”” But in 
pref, to ‘ Fables’ D. censures Ovid’s phrase 
as ‘‘a glittering trifle.”’ 

145, 6. Crassus laughed at the description, 
not the sight, of an ass eating nettles. See 
‘N. and Q.’ clxxxv. 99. 

164. How Christie managed to read the 
second syllable of ‘“‘oracle’’ long here, I 
cannot conceive. His note actually shows how 
to read the line with the ordinary accent, 

229. Clip... within the ring. There was 
aring on coins within which the sovereign’s 
head was placed. Cf. ‘‘ cracked within the 
ting,’ ‘ Hamlet ’ 2.2.410. 

240.1. And grin and whet like a Croatian 
band That waits impatient for the last com- 
mand. “‘ Whet’’=get ready to attack, and 
I suppose Croatian bands were like the 
Macedonian bands of to-day; Davenant, 
‘Gondibert ’ 1.5, st. 16, writes of ‘‘ the dex- 
trous practice of Croatian fields.” 

263. Thy mercury has passed through 
every sect. In the old physics mercury was 
me of the five elementary ‘‘ principles ”’ of 
all material substances ; also called “ spirits.” 


See ‘O.E.D.’ 


P. 136, 1. 4. ‘“‘ Draw” is strangely used 
a take in,’’ transferred from breath to 
sight. 

138, 21. Heaven’s Whitehall. This is 
Sandys’s apt rendering of Ovid’s “ palatia 
cael” (‘ Met.’ 1.176), the original “ palace ”’ 
being Augustus’ house on the Palatine; there 
. has ‘‘ the Louvre of the sky.” 

2%. When he had three times more, See 
Job xlii, 12, ‘Also the Lord gave Job 


| twice as much as he had before.”’ 

33. For the verb see Jonson, ‘ Under- 
woods,’ ‘‘ The clouds rack clear before the 
sun,’’ and D.’s Aeneid 4.361. 

39, The first salute commands us not to 
fear. See Luke i, 30, ‘‘ And the angel said 
unto her, Fear not, Mary.’’ 


‘Mac Flecknoe ’ 


65. The fair Augusta much to fear’s in- 
clined. For ‘‘ Augusta’’=London _ see 
‘Ann. Mir.’ st, 295 n. Saintsbury says the 
like is borrowed from Crowne’s ‘ Calisto,’ 
‘* Augusta is to fears inclined.”’ 

82. Amidst this monument of vanished 
minds. See Davenant’s ‘ Gondibert ’ 5. st. 36, 
‘* This to a structure led, long known to fame, 
And call’d the Monument of Vanished 
Mindes.”’ 

111. And lambent dulness played around 
his face. Cf. Virgil, ‘ Aen.’ 2.684, ‘“‘ Lamberce 
flamma comas et circum tempora pasci,” of 
Ascanius, 

137. Repelling from his breast the raging 
god. Cf, ‘ Aen.’ 6.75, ‘‘ magnum si pectore 
possit Excussisse deum,’’ of the Sibyl. 

147, 8. Success let others teach, learn thou 
from me Pangs without birth and fruitless 
industry. From ‘ Aen.’ 12.435, ‘‘ Disce, puer, 
virtutem ex me verumque laborem, Fortunam 
ex aliis’’ an excellent parody. 

201, 2. In thy felonious heart though 
venom lies, It does but touch thy Irish pen, 
and dies. Referring to the absence of 
poisonous creatures from Ireland, St. Pat- 
rick’s doing, it is said. Cf. p. 510, 1. 87, 
‘That happy clime, which venom never 
knew.’’ Shadwell was dull enough to object 
to being called an Irishman, 

207. Where thou mayst wings display and 
altars raise. Short poems whose printed 
shapes resembled these. 

216, 17. See II Kings ii, 9, 13. 


‘2 Abs. and Ach.’ 


507. May all be like the young man 
Absalom. See I Sam. xviii, 32, ‘‘ The 
enemies of my lord the King. . . be as that 
young man is.’’ 

‘ Rel. Laici’ 

207. Rubric-martyrs. For “ rubric’’= 
calendar of saints see ‘O.E.D.’ 

283. Again Christie’s scansion baffles me. 
In ‘H. and P.’ 2.376, 381, ‘‘ testament ’’ has 
the modern accent, and so.I take it here; I 








want an accent on the adverb ‘‘ in,”’ which is 
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lost in Christie’s method. 

346, 7. Even Arius and Pelagius durst 
provoke To what the centuries preceding 
spoke, The Latinism ‘‘ provoke’’=appeal is 
surely worth a place in the glossary. 

395, Child’s part. An old phrase for a 
child’s share in an inheritance; cf. p. 437, 
1.21. ‘O.E.D.’s’ last example dates 1640. 


‘Thren, Aug.’ 


28. An unsual anacoluthon, the voyagers 
becalmed and perishing not being mentioned. 

71. Forbear, audacious Muse! Cf. in 
Tate’s part of ‘2 Abs. and Ach.’ 606, ‘‘ For- 
bear, rash Muse,’’ to describe Charles’s feel- 
ings in sending James abroad. 

84.5. This identification of foresight with 
predestination is imported into ‘Pal. and 
Are.’ 2.221; and cf, ‘ Cock and Fox’ 510. 

150. The labourng moon. Milton has the 
phrase, ‘ P.L.’ 2.665. Laborare is used of 
things in distress, e.g. trees or ships in a gale, 
where witches are not accountable, and 
regularly of the moon in eclipse. 


151. Art. Very commonly the physician’s 
art, as in Hippocrates’ ‘‘ Ars longa, vita 
brevis.”’ 


i.e. on trial, to see how 
Cf. “‘on eontent,’”’ p. 480, 


153. On liking, 
it liked things, 
1, 25. 

288. Cowley makes the same allusion in 
‘Ode on Restoration’ 140, ‘‘ the still voice 
of Peace.’’ D.’s alteration may be partly 
due to the occurrence of ‘‘ sound ’”’ a few lines 
above, 

412, 13. The allusion is to Peter, super- 
naturally freed from prison (Acts xii), and 
by tradition martyred at Rome. 

447. Alcides. The note seems to suggest 
that this name for Hercules comes from his 
mother Alemena. It comes from Alcaeus, the 
father of his reputed father Amphitryon. 


So Achilles is called Aeacides from his 
grandfather. 
‘H. and P.’ 
1,6. And many winged wounds aimed 


at her heart. Probably D. took Vir- 
gil’s volnus for the wounding weapon in 
‘Aen.’ 4.689, ‘‘infixum stridit sub pectore 
volnus.”’ In his ‘ Aen.’ 5.661 D. has “a 
feathered wound.’’ 

57-9. Johnson accuses D. of ignorance in 
his use of the telescope metaphor. But p. 
469, ll. 3-6, shows that he understood it all 
right, Perhaps ‘“‘ they”’ is a confusion of 





the observers with their optics, not as John- 
son took it, with ‘‘ him.’’ 

145. For who would break with Heaven, 
and would not break for all? ‘‘ Break” 
seems to be put for ‘‘ break trade,’’ start 
traffic, with a suggestion of ‘‘ to broke.” 

268, Or with increase of feet to o’ertake 
them in their flight. How “‘ increase of feet.” 
should produce greater speed I cannot tell. 
Christie glosses ‘‘ growth, size,’’ but big feet 
are not always fast. 

284. Christ had already figured as Pan in 
Milton’s Nativity Ode 89, ‘‘ the mighty Pan 
was kindly come to live with them below.” 

341-4. Angels who stood neutral in the 
War of Heaven were identified with the 
Platonic daemons, 

354. Cover adultery with a specious name. 
Cf. Ov. ‘ Met.’ 7.69, ‘‘ Coniugiumne putas 
speciosaque nomina culpae Imponis, Medea, 
tuae? ’’ 

389. So fair a flock, Burnished and batten- 
ing on their food, ‘‘ Burnish ’’=expand, as 
in p. 432, 1. 21; and Ov. ‘ Met.’ 9.199, “To 
shoot, and spread, and burnish into man.” 

427. The Article quoted in the note is far 
less relevant than the Church Catechism, 
whose very phrases are used ‘‘ the visible and 
outward sign . . . the inward grace or the 
thing signified.’’ 

572. Muff=fleece; not in the glossary. 

2.161. Where piles with piles, and eagles 
eagles met, ‘‘ Pile’’ is glossed ‘‘ troop.” 
But it is the famous heavy javelin of the 
Roman infantry; ‘‘ Thine, Roman, is the 
pilum.”’ 

286. You won’t accept purgatory on tradi- 
tion, but episcopacy you will. 

397. D.’s memory is at fault; the owning 
of Deity was at a different time. See Mark 
Xiv, 62. 

423. These prying varlete hit the blots you 
make, D. is fond of this metaphor from 
backgammon; cf. ‘Duke of Guise’ 11, 
‘“*twas oversight; beware we make not such 
another blot ’’; and again in the Dedication 
of the Aeneid. 

443, Hard-head, A contest of butting with 
the head, Cf. ‘Sp. Friar’ 5.3 (‘0.E.D.’). 

499ff. Surely D. had in mind the scene in 
‘P. L.’ 3.213ff, though he has not imitated 
the language. 

576. I would take the three marks from |. 
548 (and 617), ‘‘ Thus one, thus pure, behold 
her largely spread,” viz, unity, freedom from 
error, and catholicity; English neglect of 
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missionary work marks her church as non- 
catholic. 

609. 
diameter. 

659. Brown=gloomy, dusky; an Italianism 
of Milton’s; usually of the gloom under trees, 
asin ‘Th. and Hon.’ 92. 

709-13. A close adaptation of ‘ Aen.’ 
8.362ff., where Evander entertains the vic- 
torious Hercules in his ‘‘ mean retreat.’’ Line 
713 is the famous ‘ Aude, hospes contemnere 
opes.”” 

722. Securely=without uneasiness, 
usual Latinism. 


Digit=one-twelfth of the moon’s 


the 


3.73. Jealousy, the jaundice of the soul. | 


Cf. ‘Pal. and Arc.’ 2.487, where the phrase 
is not Chaucer’s; but Chaucer apparently 
first associated jealousy with yellow. The 
phrase is Cowley’s, Hor. Odes 3.1.5, but he 
uses it of the love of gold. 

168, All that Scorpio claims, In the allot- 
ment of the bodily parts to the signs of the 
Zodiac the organ of generation fell to Scorpio. 

191. Delphic sword. Aristotle, ‘ Pol.’ ad 
init., uses AeAdixt) payaipa for an all- 
purposes knife, See Erasmus, ‘ Adages’ 
2.3.69, 

366. Who was this English divine who com- 
pared the attraction of heaven and earth to 
that of two magnets, one large and distant, 
the other weaker but near? 

451. The winter home of swallows was 
usually placed in cavities under water; even 
Cuvier and Linnaeus believed this. 

549. Joshua (v, 27) made the Gibeonites 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. For 
“Suisses ’’ cf, 1, 177. 

824. Cf. ‘ Brit. Red.’ 190, 
which is Interest ill disguised.’’ 

1117. Pounced= provided with talons. Ov. 
‘Met.’ 12.740, ‘‘ the eagle now indued with 
beak and pounces.”’ 


‘ Brit. Red.’ 


5. 10 June was then the longest day, the 
calendar being eleven days wrong. 

94. Moon-eyed=purblind; an eye disease 
of horses was known as moon-eye. 

230, Fame, the swift ill, increasing as she 
rolled. From ‘ Aen.’ 4.174.5, ‘‘ Fama, malum 


** conscience, 


quo non aliud velocius ullum . . . viresque 
acquirit eundo.’’ Unexpected things are apt 
to roll in Dryden, e.g. in ‘ Pal. and Arc.’ 


5.533 a rain of flowers is rolled. 


Each figure stiff, as if 


P. 303, 1. 74. 


| designed in buff. Cf. Guiscardo’s “‘ boistrous 
frock of leather’’ (1599, where “‘ stiff’’ is 
perhaps better than Christie’s ‘‘ strong.’’ 

304, 1. 27. Seen=skilled (spectatus) is 
worth a place in the glossary. 

305, 1. 10. The note gives Lucan’s famous 
line. ‘‘ Victrix causa Deis placuit, sed victa 
Catoni’’ (1.128) to Ovid, Fasti 1.525. This 
must rank high among inexplicable errors of 
the wise, 

306, ll. 10, 12. States=nobles, as in Aen. 
8.137, By-ends=indirect means; one of Bun- 
yan’s bad lot. 

309, ll. 59, 60. How will sweet Ovid’s 
ghost be pleased to hear His fame augmented 
by a British peer. A similar but far less 
absurd compliment was paid by Falkland to 
Sandys on his version of the Psalms: ‘‘ So 
that blest David almost might desire To heare 
his harp thus echo’d by thy lyre.”’ 

509, 1. 67. Feed the bull that spurns the 
yellow sand. From Virgil, ‘Ecl.’ 3.86, 
““pascite taurum . . . pedibus qui spargat 
arenam.”’ 

309, ll. 73, 4. Now let the few beloved of 
Jove, and they Whom infused Titan formed 
of better clay. Cf. ‘Aen.’ 6.129, ‘ pauci 
quos aequus amavit luppiter.’? In Juvenal 
(quoted in the note) Titan must be Prome- 
theus, but how could he be ‘‘ infused ’’? In 
‘Cynthia’s Revels’ 5.1 Jonson has ‘‘ Some 
few, whom equal Jove hath lov’d, and 
Phoebus form’d Of better clay,’ taking 
Juvenal’s Titan for the sun, a common usage ; 
he seems to import the belief, as old as 
Aristotle, that the sun’s aid was necessary 
to the act of generation. D. follows Jonson 
rather than Juvenal, 

“310, 1. 6. See the Apocryphal ‘ History 
of Susanna.’ 

310, Il. 10, 11. Referring to Teucer’s 
archery from the shelter of Ajax’ sevenfold 
shield. Cf. p. 319, 1. 78. 

311, 1. 22. Your author’s principle. See 
the noble castigation of revenge in Juvenal 
13.180ff. 

312, 1. 14. Partes Infidelium. Properly 
non-Roman-Catholic countries; in partibus 

=among heretics; here the heresy is neglect 
of Cupid. 

314, 1, 8. The gain smells not of the ex- 
crement. Referring to Vespasian’s un- 
savoury remark in Suet. ‘ Vesp.’ 23. Cf. Juv. 
14.207. 

320, 1. 153. History. Used technically for 
a pictorial composition with several figures ; 
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see 1]. 168-173. 

327, 1. 101. Pulerized bark of the cin- 
chona tree from which we get quinine; known 
as Peruvian bark, ‘0O.E.D.’s’ earliest date 
is 1704. 

334, 1. 36. Sweet influence. See Job 
xxxvili 31, ‘‘ Canst thou bind the sweet in- 
fluences of Pleiades? ”’ 

335, 1. 65. See Henry ‘ Aeneidea ’ 2.844 on 
Anna’s desire to inhale Dido’s last breath. 
Also Tylor, ‘ Prim, Cult.’ 1.433. 

335, 1. 72. How can the fourth syllable of 
‘‘metempsychosis ’’ be long, at the end of 
the line? D. said ‘‘ Métempsychésis,”’ as 
anyone might say “‘ métamérphisis.’”’ 

338, 1. 23. Too short Marcellus of our 
tongue. This use of ‘“ short ’’=short-lived 
of a person seems to be unique. The ‘ O.E.D.’ 
limits it to ‘“‘ conditions, qualities etc.’’, but 
Dryden, ‘ Aen.’ 1.247 writes of the ‘short 
flame ’’ from flint, and Shakespeare, ‘ Son.’ 
125, has ‘‘ Or laid great bases for eternity, 
Which prove more short than waste or ruin- 
ing.”’ 

338 1. 25. But fate and gloomy night en- 
compass thee around, From ‘ Aen.’ 6.866, on 
Marcellus, ‘‘ Sed nox atra caput tristi cir- 
cumvolat umbra.”’ 

340, 1. 82. Epictetus with his lamp. It was 
Diogenes who lit a lamp in the day-time, to 
look for ‘‘ a man.”’ 

‘ Eleonora ’ 

25. Heaven, that had largely given, was 
largely paid. Perhaps an echo of Milton, 
‘PL.’ 5,317, ‘‘well we may... large 
bestow from large bestowed ’’ ; the Latin sense 
of largus, bountiful, as in ‘ Brit. Red.’ 86. 
Cf. Matth. x, 8 ‘‘freely ye have received, 
freely give.’’ 

136. Donne has the same figure in ‘ Epi- 
thal.’ 149, ‘‘ Thus thou descend’st to our in- 
firmity, Who can the sun in water see.”’ 

207. For the reference to manna see 
Exod. xvi, 18. 

215. The babe . . . early knew his mother 
by her smiles, D.’s view of Virgil, ‘ Ecl.’ 
4.60, ‘‘Incipe, parve puer, risu cognoscere 
matrem.’’ But in his Virgil D. takes the 
other view, now orthodox, ‘‘ with a smile thy 
mother single out.”’ 

339, The fiery car on the third errand 
sent. Christie is not very convincing. Per- 
haps Elijah’s fiery car is assumed to have 
been used in the earlier care of Enoch, and 
then Eleonora will have been the third 





occupant. 

341. Where thou art all intelligence, all 
eye. The same idea in Donne, ‘ Sec. Anniv.’ 
199, ‘‘ He that charm’d Argus’ eyes, sweet 
Mercury, works not on her, who now is grown 
all eye.”’ 

362. Wild deluge. A phrase of Cowley’s; 
also in ‘ Paneg. Cor.’ 1. 

P. 359, 1. 12, Annealed =enamelled. 

P. 359, 1, 20, For marriage, though it sul- 
lies not, it dyes. From Donne, ‘ Fun. Eleg.’ 
76, ‘‘ For marriage, though it doth not stain, 
doth. dye.”’ 

363, ll. 1, 2. Here D. runs counter to his 
own dictum that double rhyme ‘‘ turns earnest 
too much to jest.” 

370, 1. 16. What passion cannot music 
raise and quell? Perhaps an echo of Sylvester 
502 (1621), ‘‘O what is it that Musick cannot 
doo?’’ If so, it is a very flattering one, 

371, 1. 54. Mistaking earth for heaven. (7, 
Jonson, ‘ The Musical Strife,’ ‘O sing not 
you then, lest the best Of angels should be 
driven To fall again, to such a feast, Mis- 
taking earth for heaven.”’ 

371, 1. 60. And music shall untune the 
sky. Cowley, ‘The Resurrection’ 22, says 
that the last trump will ‘‘ Untune the univer- 
sal string.”” . So Sam Butler’s friend was 
wrong with his ‘‘entune.’”? Johnson seems 
not to have recognised the loan. 

372, ll. 14, 15, A face that can all hearts 
command, That all religions can invade. 
From Donne, ‘ Love’s Exchange’ 29, 30, 
“his face, by which he could command, And 
change the idolatry of any land.”’ 


‘ Alex, Feast ’ 


20. Timotheus placed on high Amid the 
tuneful choir. Was D. thinking of the sing- 
ing gallery in an old English hall ? 

29. Sublime on radiant spires he rode. Cf. 
Milton, ‘P.L.’ 501, ‘‘ erect Amidst his cire- 
ling spires, that on the grass Floated redun- 
dant,’’ but there the snake is at rest. D. is 
obsessed by this riding notion, e.g. ‘ Georg.’ 
2, 212, ‘Or raised on such a spiry volume 
ride,’ for ‘‘in spiram se colligit anguis” ; 
and ‘ Aen.’ 5.113, ‘‘ His hugy bulk on sev’n 
high volumes roll’d . . . Thus riding on his 
curls’’; also in ‘ Aen.’ 2.646. To be really 
impressive a snake must not be allowed to 
grovel. 

33. Stamped an image of himself. 7. 
‘ Brit. Rev.’ 30, and ‘ Cleomenes’ 1.1, ‘‘ And 
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in that Fury of my Love, I stampt This 
Image of my Soul,”’ i.e. his son. 

40. *Bacchus ever fair and ever young. In 
D.’s ‘ Ecl.’ 7.27 the Muses are 6o described. 
In Calltmachus, ‘ Hymns’ 2.36, Phoebus is 
del xadds Kal det véos. Tibullus 1.4.37 allows 
eternal youth only to Phoebus and Bacchus. 

76. By too severe a fate. So D. turns 
immeritam in ‘ Aen.’ 3.2. 

77. Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen. Cf. a 
song in ‘Ind. Emp.’ 4.3, “‘ Hark, hush the 
Waters fall, fall, fall.’ 

107. Cf. ‘Sp. Friar’ 1.1, ‘‘ The People 
rend the Skies with loud Applause’’; and 
‘Pal. and Arc.’ 3.665. . 

112, Cf. ‘Marriage a-la-Mode’ 2.1. 
“First, he began to look, and then he sigh’d, 
And then he look’d again.’’ In ‘ New Inn’ 
1.1. Jonson has ‘‘ Look’d still and loved; and 
loved, and look’d and sigh’d.”’ 

150. And, like another Helen, fired an- 
other Troy, An echo of Shakespeare, ‘3 Hen. 
vi.’ 32.190. ‘‘ And, like a Sinon, take an- 
other Troy.’’ 


P, 393, 1. 16. All dogrel rhyme; All proves 
and moves, and loves, and honours too. I 
can make nothing of honours. 

305, 11, 30, 31. It was a common but false 
opinion that the butchers were not eligible 
jurymen in murder cases. 

398, 1. 13. Lilly. was an astrologer, the 
prototype of Sidrophel in ‘ Hudibras.’ Cf. 
p. 452, 1. 14. 

400, 11. 15-19. The lines refer to Fletcher’s 
play ‘The Sea-voyage ’ 

402, 1. 30. See, if you wish, Herodotus 
2.89, 

402, 1. 35. The line quoted in the note has 
“weight ’’ by error for ‘‘ might.” 

408, 1. 29. Again Christie will have a long 
vowel in the ninth place, quite unnecessarily. 

425, 1. 16. See Lucian’s ‘ Vera Historia,’ 
where those in the moon observed the earth by 
such a mirror. 

436, 11. 27, 28. See Exod. x, 19. 

8,1. 36. The first play buried since the 
Woollen Act. An act of 1678-9 enjoined 
burial in wool, to reduce the importation of 
linen, and encourage the home wool trade. 

442, 1. 8. There was no theatre at Oxford, 
plays being given in halls, inns and tennis- 
court, 

463, 1. 35. The man that makes it never 
smells the stink. Suus cuiusque crepitus sibi 
bene ole-—quoted by Stubbs. 








464, 1. 34. The high dice and the low. Dice 
loaded so as to give high or low throws. See 
Nares s.v. High Men. 

467, 1. 15. Jove was alike to Latian and 
to Phrygian. See ‘Aen.’ 10.108, ‘‘ Tros 
Rutulusne fuat nullo discrimine habebo.”’ 

471, 1. 21. You whip them out, like school- 
boys, Till they gig. See Cleveland, ‘ Rupert- 
ismus’ 120, ‘‘ But Rupert knocks them till 
they gig again,”’ i.e. spin like a top. 

480, 1. 47. Shakespeare’s critic. No doubt 
Rymer, who followed his criticism with a 
tragedy of his own, ‘ Edgar, or the English 
Monarch,’ right according to all his rules, 
and quite negligible. 

481, 1. 34. The wife that was a cat. This 
famous and widespread old apologue (see 
Aesop 48,- and La Fontaine 2.18) had been 
used by Mulgrave in his ‘ Essay on Satire.’ 

509, ll. 82.83, The sharpened share shall vex 
the soil no more, But earth unbidden shall 
produce her store. Cf. Virgil, ‘ Ecl’ 4, 39, 40, 
‘‘omnis feret omnia tellus. Non rastros 
patietur humus.”’ 

511, 1. 39. His middle science. This seems 
to mean foresight, providence, but the expres- 
sion is strange to me. 

511, 1. 151. Saintsbury compares Cleve- 
land, ‘Upon Phyllis’ 26, ‘‘her cheeks, 
Where roses mix—no civil war Between her 
York and Lancaster.”’ 

511, 1. 162. Such for Ascanius fair Elisa 
wrought, See ‘ Aen.’ 11.74; but it was for 
Aeneas, not Ascanius. 


‘Pal. and Are.’ 


1.215. D. follows Milton in thus foisting 
spires on classical buildings. 

1.578. Thick=crowded. Cf. Ov. ‘ Met.’ 
15.652, ‘‘ thick streets.”’ 

2.34. To gentle Arcite let us turn our style. 
D. seems to have remembered and misused 
the phrase vertere stylum, which meant to 
erase ; smooth out the wax with the blunt end. 

89.90. See Job iii, 3, 6. D. elaborates 
Chaucer’s ‘‘ Alas! quod he, the day that I 
was bore.”’ 

93. The Theban city was. 
fuit Ilium. 

149. The line quoted in the note belongs 
to Ovid, ‘Art. Am.’ 1.633.  Tibullus hae 
only ‘‘ periuria ridet amantum Iuppiter.”’ 

167. Cf. ‘ Aureng-zebe’ 2.1, ‘‘ Love and a 
Crown no Rivalship can bear.’’ 

519. The buxom air. D. is 


Virgil’s famous 


fond of this 


Miltonism (which starts with Spenser) for 
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Horace’s cedentem aera. 

589. D.’s boars (for the rhyme) would not 
strangle so well as Chaucer’s bears. Scott 
approves the euphemism ‘“‘ by nurses over- 
laid’ for Chaucer’s torn by swine, 

3.26. Mail shirts next the skin are not in 
Chaucer, and seem improbable. St. Francis 
stopped the practice among his friars, as it 
led to sickness and death and hindered prayer. 

208. Mastless oak. For Chaucer’s ‘‘ cerial,”’ 
a species of oak without acorns. D. imports 
“* cerrial-oak ’’ into ‘ Fl. and Leaf’ 230. 

222. Feathered deaths. A phrase worked 
to death in D.’s translations. 

315, Venus, the public care of all above. 
From Horace, C. 2.8.8. ‘‘ invenumque prodis 
publica cura.”’ 

322. Every god that saw thee wished thy 
place, Of the celestial on-lookers only Mer- 
cury expressed the general feeling, see 
Odyssey 8.339. 


388. As not to be out-ridden though out- 
run. <A poor antithesis for Chaucer’s “ at- 
rede. . . at-renne,’’ i.e. not out-witted though 
outrun. D. misunderstood ‘“ rede,’’ counsel. 

426. D. confounds Chronos=Time with 


Cronos=Saturn, and Christie’s note appears 
to do the same. 

516. At Mischief=At a disadvantage, not 
so as to hurt’”’ (glossary). 

559. Proud Arcite... stops at the barrier 
and divides the plain. Simultaneously Pala- 
mon enters, and ‘‘ shares the people’s eyes,’ 
so I suppose ‘‘ the plain’’=the on-lookers, 
i.e. their attention. 

965. How they were ranked shall rest un- 
told by me, ‘‘ Ranked ”’ for Chaucer’s ‘‘ feld”’ 
makes nonsense of what follows. It was the 
felling, not the orderly arrangement, that 
drove out nymphs, birds, etc. ; and the rank- 
ing is presently given ! 

‘Cock and Fox’ 


«c 


339, As hounds in sleep will open 
for their prey. See Lucretius 4.988, 
‘‘canes in molli saepe quiete . voces 


repente mittunt.’’ ‘‘ Open ’’=give tongue. 
473, Heaven will have him taste his other 





tun. See Iliad 24,527. Zeus kept his blessings | 


in one tun and calamities in the other. 
652. Solar people. 
those ruled by the solar influence, the very 
best. 
‘Flower and Leaf’ 
And seeds of latent fire from flints 
Cf. ‘ Aeneid’ 6.6, ‘‘ quaerit pars 


414, 
provoke. 


Explained in 1. 680; | 





semina flammae Abstrusa in venis silicis,”’ 

432. Discourse, the banquet of the mind, 
In Ov. ‘ Met.’ 12.220 we have ‘‘ discourse 
the food of souls.’” Pope’s ‘‘ feast of reason n 
a better known 
doy. 

542. Noknight of Arthur would have borne 
a bow. D, has put ‘‘ bows”’ for ‘‘ boughs,” 
and fabricated an explanation. " 


‘Wife of Bath’ 


542. Spenser begins ‘F.Q.’ with “A 
gentle knight was pricking on the plain.” 

78. Who thought it much a man should 
die for love, i.e. objected to his dying. Cf, 
Milton, ‘ P.L.’ 10,219, ‘‘God . . . thought 
not much to clothe his enemies ”’ ; and Chap- 
man, Il, 5.364; and Cowley, ‘Ode on Har- 
vey’ 7. 

104. But not to hold our proffer { for) in 
scorn. Not understanding this attempt to 
mend the halting metre I suggest ‘‘ proffer- 
ing,”’ but with little confidence. 

194. Browne, ‘ Pseud, Epid.’ 3.27.4, has: 
“That a Bittor maketh that mugient noise, 
or as we term it Bumping, by putting its bill 
into a reed as most believe, or... by putting 
the same in water or mud.”” D. has preferred 
the common opinion to Chaucer’s ‘‘ myre.” 

2.451. The proudest kerchief of the court. 
This bold phrase comes from the hag’s words, 
‘the proudeste of hem alle, That wereth on 
a coverchief or a calle.’’ 

255ff. Apparently the mantle becomes a 
coach, drawn by the horse unguided while 
they talk. But why this long talk? Three 
words were enough, ‘‘ Lordship in Love.” 

449. In the last line of the note read 
‘‘Tullus Hostilius.”” D. here corrects 
Chaucer. 


is rendering of *éoridors 


‘Good Parson ’ 


34-7. Aesop’s fable of the sun and the 
wind, The next four lines refer to I Kings 
xix, 12; Cowley, ‘Ode on Restoration’ 140, 
uses the same illustration differently. 

97. For the contention of James and John 
see Mark x, 37. 


‘Sig. and Guise.’ 


See ‘ Decameron,’ Fourth Day, Novel i. 

15-18. I must apologise for noticing how 
admirably these lines describe Wordsworth’s 
selfish conduct to his daughter Dora. 

337. My glorious race is run. See Milton, 
‘S.A.’ 597, “‘ my race of glory run.”’ Sandys, 
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‘Ov. Met.” 15 ad fin., ‘‘He whom thou 
striv’st to save his race hath runne Of Time 
and Glory,” for ‘‘ hic sua complevit tem- 
pora’’—Jove comforts Venus for the death 
of Julius Caesar. 

710. Quaffs a long oblivion of her woes, See 
‘Aen.’ 6.715, ‘‘ longa oblivia potant.”’ 


‘Th. and Hon.’ 

See ‘ Decameron’ Fifth Day, Novel viii. 
Gray held this and ‘Abs. and Ach.’ D.’s 
best poems, 

280, The visionary maid. i.e. seen in a 
vision, as in D.’s ‘ Aeneid’ 2.365; but in 
3.576 ‘‘ visionary maid ”’ is the Sibyl. 

‘Cymon and Iph.’ 

See ‘Decameron,’ Fifth Day, Novel i; 
probably from a fourth century Greek novel, 
now lost. 

11. In malice witty. i.e. ingenious, inven- 
tive. Cf. Jonson, ‘ Underwoods’ 59, ‘‘ In 
plaguing him, let misery be witty,’’ and 
Cowley, ‘ Dav.’ 4.798, ‘‘ And Death by long 
experience witty grew.”’ 

103. For yet their places were but signified, 
From Spenser, ‘ F.Q.’ 2.3.29, ‘‘ Through her 
thin weed their places only signifide,’’ 

150. The well-proportioned nose. Dry- 
den’s robust mind had had no qualm about 
mentioning a feature of which so many 
blazoners of beauty have fought shy, e.g. 
Shakespeare, Sonnet 106; and Browning, ‘ A 
Face,’ 

419. But Iphigenia was the ladies’ care. 
D, uses the natural English accent, like 
“Eugenia,’”? as Sandys had done, and C. J. 
Fox held this the true English pronuncia- 
tion; but now we have less courage. 

482. How much he durst he knew by what 
he dared, i.e, what he would dare by what 
he had dared. Cf. Chalkhill, ‘ Thealma and 
Clearchus ’ 1664, ‘‘ Wherefore when they had 
seen what he could do, And by that guess’d 
what he durst undergo.”’ 

539, The minstrels... provoke the tardy 
day. Cf. Ov. ‘Met.’ ii, 598, ‘‘ evocat 
Auroram,”’ of the cock, where D. has ‘ nor 
with his horny bill provoke the day ’’—odd 
use for a beak, 

P. 649. On the rhyme of ‘light ’’ with 
“Paraclete ’? Christie’s Scotch “ glibe’’ for 
“glebe’’ is far-fetched. In ‘ Eleonora’ 152 
D, rhymes ‘‘ received ’’ with ‘‘ arrived ’’; and 
ohe notices in earlier writers, e.g. Chapman, 
4 tendency to revert to the ee pronuncia- 








tion of i. 


651, ll. 13-14. In the recess of Nature’s 
dark abode Though still enclosed, yet knewest 
thou thy God. See Luke i, 41-44. 

652. On the Milton epigram see ‘ N. 
Q.’ clxxiii. 173, 149, 


and 


Georce G. Loane. 


THE FAMILY OF HEAD, CO. BERKS, 
NOW JAMES: THE NORTHBOURNE 
ANCESTRY. 


EFORE dealing further with this, I should 
like to correct a mistake which I unwit- 
tingly made at the opening of my article thus 
entitled, ante pp. 192-195. 1 there accident- 
ally misstated the effect of Burke’s ‘ Peerage 
and Baronetage’ there cited. It was a mie- 
take which will have been obvious to any 
careful reader, for it was in effect corrected 
in the penultimate paragraph of the article. 
But, for the purpose of what I desire to state 
later, it should be corrected here. 

I wrote, at p. 192, that Burke, op. cit., does 
not assign much ancestry to Sir Walter James 
Head (cire. 1759-1829), who was created a 
Baronet on 30 June 1791 and assumed the 
surname of James in place of Head—son of 
Sir Thomas Head, Knight (born circa 1715) 
—taking him (i.e., Sir Walter) back only two 
generations and wrongly assigning to him 
(Sir Walter) for grandparents Richard Head 
(of no stated locality) and Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of John Wallis of Soundness House, Oxon, 
and further that “such Baronet’s grand- 
father was not Richard Head; neither was 
his grandmother Elizabeth née Wallis.’’ 

What I should have written (as, indeed, is 
made clear in the penultimate paragraph of 
the article) was that Burke op. cit. does not 
assign much ancestry to such Baronet’s father, 
Sir Thomas Head, Knight (born circa 1715), 
taking him (Sir Thomas) back only two gen- 
erations and wrongly assigning to him (Sir 
Thomas) for grandparents Richard Head (of 
no stated locality) and Elizabeth née Wallis, 
daughter of John Wallis, of Soundness 
House, Oxon. And lower on the same page 
I should have written: Such Sir Thomas 
Head’s grandfather (not ‘‘such Baronet’s 
grandfather’’) was not Richard Head; 


neither was his grandmother Elizabeth née 

Wallis. 
The mistake happily makes no difference in 

the narrative-history which I gave of the 
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family ; but it is as well that the matter in 
question should be put right. And, that done, 
I can now proceed. 


The Dyer Manuscripts at Reading. 


It must be and always is a pleasure to find 
corroboration of one’s views, and I find it 
from an unexpected quarter. _ Mr. P. S. 
Spokes, F.S.A., of Oxford, Acting Honorary 
Editor of the Berks Archaeological Journal, 
on seeing my article, kindly sent me on loan 
his copy, made in 1933, of three Berkshire 
Head Pedigrees drawn up by Mr. A. 
Srepuens Dyer of Teddington, Co. Middle- 
sex, undated, now preserved in the Central 
Public Library at Reading. 

These three are pedigrees of (a) The Heads 
of Beedon, subdividing in Generation VI into 
the Hodcott Line and the Langley Line; (b) 
The Heads of Winterborne and (c) the Heads 
of Chilton. It is with the first of such three 
alone that we need here concern ourselves. 

That pedigree—i.e. (a)—corroborates my 
above-mentioned history in every respect save 
two;—and in one of those two respects Mr. 
Dyer was grievously and demonstrably in 
error, as I will show. The other is less 
material, but I will deal with if, and the more 
readily in that it provides a glimpse into the 
probable source of one of the errors in Burke 
op. cit. I will call them respectively ‘‘ The 
First Point of Difference ’’ and ‘‘ The Second 
Point of Difference,’’ and it will be seen in 
regard to the first that Mr. Dyer’s error lies 
in his interposition of a non-existent genera- 
tion in the Langley Line between my Genera- 
tions VI and VII. 


The First Point of Difference. 


Mr. Dyer agrees with me that in Genera- 
tion VI the three sons of John Head of Stan- 
more, p. Beedon (of Generation V), Will 
dated 25 Sept. 1656 and proved in the P.C.C. 
on 5 May 1657, and of Anne née —, his wife 
and widow, Will dated 25 Oct. 1686 and 
and widow, Will dated 25 Oct. 1686 and 
proved in Arch. Berks on 25 Feb. 1686, weve : 
(of Generation VI), Will dated 28 Dec. 1699 
and proved in the P.C.C. on 16 Aug. 1701; 

(2) Thomas Head of Langley, p. Hamp- 
stead Norris (of Generation VI), of whom 
Mr. Dyer gives no further description ; and: 

(3) Adam Head of Stanmore, p. Beedon (of 
Generation VI), Will dated 22 Oct. 1669 and 
(though Mr. Dyer omits note of its probate) 
proved in the P.C.C. on 9 Dec. 1669. 





Then, for some entirely unaccountable 
reason, and failing to identify such Thomas 
Head of Langley (of Generation VI) as the 
person of that name and place to whom I 
have assigned the relevant data and dates 
which I gave in Generation VI under the 
Langley Line, Mr. Dyer actually turns the 
same man into two—a father and son—both 
named Thomas Head and both of whom he 
describes as of Langley, and gives to such 
supposed son the facts appropriate to the 
Thomas Head of Langley of Generation VI. 

He thus actually interposes between 
Thomas Head of Langley (of Generation VI) 
and his son and successor, John Head of 
Langley (of Generation VII), Will dated 8 
Sept. 1709 and proved in the P.C.C. on 5 Feb. 
1711/12, a non-existent intervening genera- 
tion ;—and he does it by repeating—and thus 
himself creating such non-existent interven- 
ing generation—the names of the three above. 
mentioned sons (Generation VI) of the above- 
mentioned John and Anne Head of 
Generation V. 

He repeats them in the same order and 
describes them respectively as here follows in 
italic type, my comments thereon being given 
in ordinary type as I pass, in order to avoid 
recapitulation for purposes of such comment. 


A Non-Existent Generation. 


(1) “John Head,” whom he describes 
simply as ‘‘of Hodcot’’ (sic) “p. West 
Iisley’’ ;—though this was obviously the 
above-mentioned John Head of Hodcott (of 
Generation VI), Will dated 28 Dec. 1699 and 
proved in the P.C.C, 16 Aug. 1701: a Will to 
which he had already correctly referred in its 
appropriate place under the Hodcott Line. 


(2) “Thomas Head of Langley,” of whom 
he writes: ‘‘ Mentioned in his father’s Will 
1647 ’’—though, as will have been seen, he 
had not attributed to Thomas Head of Lang- 
ley of Generation VI such or indeed any Will, 
and though in fact by such Will of 1647 he 
was obviously referring to the Will of John 
Head of Stanmore, p. Beedon, of Generation 
IV, dated in 1643 and proved in the P.C.C, in 
1646 or 1647, which he had himself already 
mentioned under such Generation IV as 
“proved 1647’’—‘‘ and [in] that of his 
brother Adam Head of Stanmore 22 Oct. 
1669 ’’—though, as will be seen in a moment, 
he attributes no Will to such alleged brother 
Adam, and though (as already shown) he 
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had already attributed such Will, dated 22 
Oct. 1669 and proved in the P.C.C. on 9 Dec. 
1669, to Adam Head of Generation VI—‘‘ and 
deceased before 1686, date of his mother’s 
Will ’—though he had already shown such 
testatrix to have been Anne Head of Stan- 
more, p. Beedon, Will dated 25 Oct. 1686 and 
proved in Arch, Berks on 25 Feb. 1686, widow 
of John Head of Stanmore, p. Beedon, of 
Generation V. 


(3) ‘‘ Adam Head ’’ whom he describes as 
“of Stanmore, p. Beedon”’ ;—though he was 
obviously the above-mentioned Adam Head of 
Generation VI, Will dated 22 Oct. 1669 and 
proved in the P.C.C. on 9 Dec. 1669. 

Indeed, one only has to have Mr. DyeEr’s 
pedigree before one’s eyes and to give a few 
minutes to mastering its Generations V on- 
wards, to see its error in the Langley Line. 
Indeed, it is astonishing that Mr. Dyer did 
not see its error for himself. A coup d’oeil 
should have sufficed him ;—for his error—his 
own creation of such non-existent intervening 
generation between Generations VI and VII 
in the Langley Line—literally stared him in 
the face. 

As he was dealing with a Peerage pedigree, 
it seems only right that the matter should be 
brought into the open and the error shown 
for what it is. 


The Second Point of Difference. 


I have already shown that Sir Thomas 
Head, Knight, born cire. 1715 (of Generation 
IX in the Langley Line) was the eldest of 
the four sons of Richard Head of Langley (of 
Generation VIII in the Langley Line), Will 
dated 4 Noy. 1739 and proved in the P.C.C. 
on 7 May 1740, and was a grandson of John 
Head of Langley, cire. 1656—cire. 1711/12 
(of Generation VII in the Langley Line) and 
of Anna, née probably Pocock, his wife, and 
that—if such Anna was née Pocock—the 
marriage of the two latter was probably that 
of“ John Head and Mrs. Ann Pococke”’ 
which took place at Chieveley, Co. Berks, on 
4 Jan. 1686/7. Mr. Dyer agrees with all 
this;—and, indeed, goes further: for he 
states definitely that such John Head of 
Langley (of Generation VII in the Langley 
Line) married in 1686/7 Anne, daughter of 
en Pocock of Chieveley by Sarah his 
Wife, 

If that be correct—and I am inclined to 
think it is, although until recently I was 














disposed to think that the John Head of such 
marriage was a John Head of the Newbury 
Line of ‘‘ The Heads of Winterborne and of 
Newbury, Co. Berks’? (see my article, 
written some months ago and so entitled, 
which has heen published in the Berks Arch. 
Journal, vol. xlvii, p. 49)—I think it well 
to add that in such case she clearly survived 
her said husband and, marrying later one 
John Birch, predeceased him and died shortly 
before 14 May 1718, on which date Adminis- 
tration to her, described as ‘‘ Anne Birch 
alias Head alias Pocock late of Hampstead 
Norris’? was granted in Arch. Berks to 
** John Birch her husband.’’ 

I may add, further, for those interested, 
that such Richard Pocock (or Pococke) was 
a grandson of Richard Pococke (born circa 
1593) and of Ann née Head (baptised at 
Chieveley on 12 Dec. 1590), his wife, and that 
such Ann née Head was a great-granddaughter 
of Richard Head of Winterborne, whose Will, 
dated 25 May 1530 and proved in Arch. Berks 
in the same year, is the earliest extant Will 
of any of the divers families of Head in the 
county, 

To return to such marriage of 4 Jan. 
1686/7:—Mr. Dyer thus agrees with me in 
disposing of Burke’s statement that the ~ 
grandparents of such Sir Thomas Head were 
Richard Head and Elizabeth née Wallis, 
daughter of John Wallis, Esq., of Soundness 
House, Oxon. 


Sir Thomas Head’s Mother. 


He does, however, bring such Elizabeth née 
Wallis into his pedigree of the Langley Line. 
He brings her in, as also does The V.C.H., s.n. 
‘‘Berkshire,”’ pp. 74 sqq.—though neither give 
any authority for so doing—as the wife of the 
above-mentioned Richard Head of Langley 
(of Generation VIII in the Langley Line), 
Will dated 4 Nov. 1739 and proved in the 
P.C.C. on 7 May 1740, and as, by him, the 
mother of such Sir Thomas Head (of Genera- 
tion IX in the Langley Line). He adds thai 
such Elizabeth née Wallis died before 4 Nov. 
1739. 

I have before me my abstract of that Will 
of 4 Nov. 1739, and I find no wife therein 
mentioned by name or any clue therein as to 
her identity, the only reference made therein 
to his wife by such testator being in con- 
nection with his legacy to his daughter Eliza- 
beth née Head, in respect whereof he uses the 
expression ‘‘of her late mother,’’ showing 
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that—whoever she was—she had predeceased 
him. 

In my article under present reference I 
stated that the said Richard Head of Langley 
(of Generation VIII in the Langley Line) 
‘““ married — according to a letter, to ™- from 
Mrs. Sainthill, an authority ¢.°: the Head 


families of Co. Berks—Elizabeth née Pocock,’’ | 


but, as will have there been seen, I did not | 


seek to determine the matter. ‘s 

Whether Mrs. Sainthill was right in this 
regard, or Mr. Dyer—or perhaps both—I 
cannot say. For it is possible, of course, that 
such Richard Head of Langley (of Generation 
VIII in the Langley Line) may have married 
twice, and thus had both Elizabeth née 
Pocock and Elizabeth née Wallis as wives: 
even though the order of such two marriages 
be unknown. That, at any rate, would solve 
this problem: one which, of course, in no 
way affects the accuracy of the Head pedigree 
in the male line as I have given it. 

In any case, as has now been seen, Mr. 
Dyer agrees with me that Elizabeth née 
Wallis, the daughter of the said John Wallis 
of Soundness House, Oxon, was not the grand- 
mother—even if she was or may have been 
the mother—of Sir Thomas Head, Knight, 
of Generation IX in the Langley Line. 


Conclusion, 


Having now dealt with both the points of 
difference, I would respectfully venture, in 
conclusion, to suggest that, in any new edition 
of Burke’s ‘ Peerage and Baronetage,’ the 
‘*Lineage’’’ of Lord Northbourne should be 
revised, 

L. G. H. Horton-Smiru. 

The Atheneum, S.W.1. 


Mary Heap of Bradfield, Berks, wife of 
Thomas Buckeridge, of Basildon, Berks. 
She was married at Basildon 29 Oct. 1677. 
In the marriage bond she is described 
as Mary Head of Bradfield, and the licence 
is signed and witnessed by Jethro Tull of 
Bradfield, who was a son of James Tull of 
the same place (Will 1673, an uncle to Jethro 
who married at Basildon on 3 Jan. 1672, 
Dorothy, a sister of Thomas Buckeridge, and 
who were the parents of Jethro, the well- 
known writer on agriculture. I can find 
nothing at Bradfield regarding the family 
of Head beyond a short Will dated 11 June 
1682, and proved 13 Oct. 1692, of Giles Head, 
in which he speaks of “ being aged”’ and 





mentions his cousin, William Head of Bagnor 
in Speene, to whom he leaves his house and 
lands in Bradfield, and that is all. Giles 
was a fairly common name in the Winter. 
bourne branch and Sibell, a daughter of 
Thomas Head, of this place, married a Tull, 
and it is probably her Will 1643 where she 
is said to be of Bucklebury and which I have 
not seen—it is in the Berks Archdeaconry 
(vnrezistered). Administration was granted 
to Thomas Buckeridge of Basildon, 6 Aug. 
1706 re his wife Mary’s property; there is, 
however, no burial entry in the Register, 
although she is described as of Basildon in 
the Administration. Their only son, and 
issue, Thomas, matriculated at St. John’s 
College, Oxford, 18 June 1695, and he was 
buried at Basildon 1698. A few years after 
the Blandy family of Chaddleworth, to be 
followed by the Wilders and Knapps, claimed 
founders kin to St. John’s through their 
Buckeridge descent, and although their claim 
was allowed by the Heralds and the College, 
it was erroneous. It is just possible that 
Thomas Buckeridge falling into the same 
error may have claimed through the same 
descent and a pedigree might be at St. John’s 
showing who Mary Head was the daughter 
of. Unfortunately of late years, in fact since 
the death of Dr. Bellamy the President from 


| whom I received courtesy and help, any 





application for information usually gets a 
reply such as I received, viz., ‘‘ Neither the 
President nor the College take the slightest 
interest in your enquiry,’’ which is not en- 
couraging. 

A. STEPHENS Dyer. 


“THE CLERK OF THE 
* CALIFORNIA ’.” 


WHo wrote ‘An Account of a Voyage for 

the Discovery of a North-West Passage by 
Hudson’s Straights, to the Western and 
Southern Ocean of America, Performed in the 
Year 1746 and 1747, in the Ship California, 
Capt. Francis Smith, Commander, By the 
Clerk of the California.’ London, vol. 1, 
1748; vol. ii, 1749? 

In May 1746 an expedition composed of the 
Dobbs Galley and the “ California’? left 
England on the quest described in the title. 
The two ships wintered in Hudson Bay and 
explored that area thoroughly and returned 
to England in October 1747. On the Dobbs 
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Galley was one Henry Ellis who was a 
representative of the subscribers to the fund, 
but is mentioned in the work above as a 
“draftsman and mineralist,’’ probably to 
give him a regular position on the ship with- 
out merely being an observer. 

Ellis, early in 1748, published an account 
of the voyage in ‘ A Voyage to Hudson’s Bay, 
by the Dobbs Galley and ‘‘ California,’ in 
the Years 1746 and 1747, for Discovering a 
North-West Passage, etc.’ This was in one 
volume and may be considered the official 
account. 

The Clerk’s books are much longer and dis- 
pute some of the statements in Ellis’s account, 
and there was evidently some jealousy be- 
tween the crews of the two ships. Neither 
account mentions the names of any of the 
crew excepting the captains, Henry Ellis, 
possibly one officer and one of the crew who 
died en route. 

There has always been doubt as to the 
identity of the Clerk, and at least eleven com- 
mentators assign the authorship to Theodore 
Swaine Drage, William Drage or Dragge, or 
Theodore Swindrage, and in most libraries 
the book is listed under the first name. Drage 
is stated by several to have been also the 
author of ‘ The Great Probability of a North 
West Passage, etc.’ published by Thos. 
Jefferys in 1786. The correct spelling of the 
name, as signed many times, is Theodorus 
Swaine Drage, The only authority for the 
ascription of authorship is a statement by 
John Barrow in his ‘ A Chronological History 
of Voyages into the Arctic Regions, London, 
1818’ on p. 257—‘‘of this voyage two 
accounts have been published, one by Mr. 
Ellis, a plain, unaffected, intelligible nar- 
rative ; the other by ‘ the Clerk of the ‘‘ Cali- 
fornia ’’,’ whose name was Drage, a pedantic, 
disputatious, dogmatical performance.’’ Bar- 
row gives no authority for saying that Drage 
was the Clerk of the ‘‘ California.” 

The Historical Society of Pennsylvania has 
in its possession a manuscript license issued 
by Samuel Ogle, Governor of Maryland, dated 
3 Nov. 1750, which recites the offer of the 
reward by Parliament for the discovery of 
a northwest passage and ‘‘ Whereas Charles 
Swaine late Clerk of the ship ‘‘ California ”’ 
which proceeded on the said Discovery in the 
Years 1746 and 1747, but now of Chester Town 
in the Province of Maryland.”’ 

Recently there was brought to my attention 
a letter from Benjamin Franklin to Cadwal- 





lader Coldan, of New York, dated 28 Feb 
1753, published in Collections of the New 
York Hist. Soc. 1920, v. 4, p. 373, in which 
he says “‘ I believe I have not before told you 
that I have procured a subscription here of 
£1,300 to fit out a Vessel in search of a N. 
West she sails in a few days, and is 
called the Ary», commanded by Mr. Swaine, 
who was in the last Expedition in the Cali- 
fornia Author of a Journal of that Voyage 
in uv. » Volumes.”’ 

These statements, made within four years 
of the voyage, should be much better evidence 
than that of Barrow made seventy years later 
when most of the participants were dead. 
Swaine’s record from 1753 to 1766 in Penn- 
sylvania is fairly well known, and he was 
regarded always as an honest straightforward 
man, and was commended by the authorities 
for services he rendered in procuring supplies 
for General Braddock and in the Pontiac In- 
dian war of 1763, and he served several years 
as clerk of courts. The few English news- 
papers of 1747 and 1748 in this country do not 
show a list of the crew of either of the two 
vessels, and the war has prevented a search in 
London. 

It is almost certain that Theodorus Swaine 
Drage was a close relative, possibly also a 
brother-in-law of Charles Swaine and there 
may have been collaboration in writing both 
the works mentioned. It is hardly likely that 
Franklin would have made the statement he 
did, or have employed Swaine to command the 
expedition he promoted without having cor- 
roboration of Swaine’s claims. 

Until some definite evidence is found that 
Drage actually wrote the voyage of the ‘‘ Cali- 
fornia,’’ its authorship should be ascribed to 
Charles Swaine. 

Howarp N. EAvenson. 

Pittsburgh. 


SOULS IN TRANSPORT. 


N the Parable of Lazarus we are told that 
his soul was carried by angels into 
Abraham’s bosom. So we often find on 
medieval tombs a small, naked figure repre- 
senting the soul of the deceased, kneeling in 
a winding-sheet borne between two angels 
flying through or towards the clouds. The 
Percy tomb at Beverley is a_ well-known 
example. There, as at Bainton and Cartmel, 
it is carved in stone, but the idea was parti- 
cularly attractive to the makers of brasses, 
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both Continental and English. Creeny illus- 
trates examples of the fourteenth century in 
Denmark and Poland; in England the best- 
known are the Hastings brass at Elsing and 
that of Laurence de St. Maur at Higham 
Ferrers. There are others at Balsham, 
Cambs., and Newcastle All Saints. In all 
these the passage of the soul is a subsidiary 
detail in the design, but in the brass of 
Walter Beauchamp at Checkendon, Oxon, 
circa 1430, it is the principal feature, being 
accompanied only by an inscription and a 
shield of arms of Beauchamp of Powick, with 
a molet on the fesse, quartering St. Amand 
and Braybroke. It is finely illustrated in 
Boutell’s ‘ Brasses of England.’ 

The purpose of this note is to call attention 
to two even more interesting examples in 
which the transported soul of the deceased is 
represented in a wall-painting above the 
tomb, and accompanied by shields of arms by 
which he may be identified. 

In the north wall of the Keynes chantry 
chapel in Dodford Church, Northants, is a 
recess now containing two tombs, one in front 
of the other. Each bears the sculptured figure 
of a lady; one, of the early fourteenth cen- 
tury, is carved in wood; the other, of stone, 

.of a date some fifty years later, corresponds 
in style with the canopy of the recess and no 
doubt originally occupied it. 

The wall at the back of the recess is covered 
with plaster, much injured by damp and now 
breaking away, particularly in the lower 
part. Painted on it is a line of red clouds, 
following the curve of the arch, from which 
the Divine Hand is seen emerging, and below 
it two flying angels, with red-feathered wings, 
facing one another with outstretched hands. 
The winding-sheet formerly borne between 
them, with the soul kneeling in it, is gone, but 
seventy or eighty years ago was still visible 
and was drawn by Orlando Jewitt in a paint- 
ing reproduced in vol, xxxv. of the Archaeo- 
logical Journal to illustrate a paper by 
Bloxam. In the base are two painted shields, 
the westernmost showing a red bar in its 
upper half and the easternmost a red cross, 
the colour of the field in each instance having 
perished. Jewitt’s painting shows three more 
shields in line between these two, all blank 
except for traces of sable on one of them; the 
first shield now remaining he draws barry 
silver and gules, the other with ermine spots 
in the upper half of the field. 

Ermine a cross gules was the coat of a 





family taking its name from Daventry, 
Northants ; it occurs in Glover’s ‘ Ordinary’ 
and in the Catalogue of Seals in the British 
Museum. A pedigree in Baker’s ‘ Northants,’ 
p. 355, shows that Sir Robert de Daventre, 
ob. 1342, married Hawise, dead in 137%, 
daughter of Sir William de Keynes of Dod- 
ford. The arms of Keynes, repeated on a 
tomb nearby, were vairy silver and azure two 
bars gules. This must have been the coat on 
the first shield in the line; the spacing of its 
one remaining bar proves that Jewitt misread 
it. 

In the north wall of the transept of the 
church of St. Denis at Northmoor, Oxon, are 
two recesses made when the window above 
them was inserted in the mid-fourteenth cen- 
tury. The western contains the figure of a 
lady wearing a widow’s veil and barbe and 
the mantle and cote hardi of the third quarter 
of the century, the eastern the figure of a 


knight, cross-legged, in pointed bascinet, 
camail, and jupon of ‘early type. His 
thighs are protected by studded  cuisses 
of a very unusual type, described by 
Ida M. Roper in ‘ Monumental Effigies 
of Gloucestershire,’ 222. His large 


shield is incised with a fesse indented paly 
between three molets. Enough colour remains 
to show that the molets were sable and the 
fesse sable and gules. This is the coat of the 
family of De la More who were tenants of the 
manor under the priory of Deerhurst, and 
took their name from the place. There is 
little doubt that the person represented is Sir 


Thomas de la More of whom account 
is given in the ‘D.N.B.’, in Bishop 
Stubbs’ Introduction to the ‘ Chronicles 
of Edward I and Edward II’ (Rolls 
Series) and in  Maunde Thompson’s 


edition .of Geoffrey le Baker’s ‘ Chronicle.’ 
As a young man in the train of Stratford, 
bishop of Winchester, he had been present 
at the abdication of Edward II at Kenil- 
worth, and wrote an account of the proceed- 
ings which Baker incorporated in his 
‘Chronicle.’ He seems to have owned a pro- 
perty, afterwards called Payne’s Farm, near 
Baker’s native village of Swinbrook, and it is 
possible that Baker was the son of one of his 
tenants. His family certainly owned Had- 
don, a hamlet of Bampton, not far away. He 
sat as member for Oxfordshire in the parlia- 
ments of 1339, 1340, 1343 and 1350-1, and he 
may be the Thomas de la Mare who was 
sheriff in 1370. The shield, the cyclas-like 
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jupon and the crossed legs of his effigy, how- 
ever, suggest that he died soon after the 
middle of the century, though Maunde 
Thompson conjectured that he was the Sir 
Thomas de la More who was appointed Con- 
stable of Porchester Castle in 1371. 

One of his descendants, like a greater man 
of the same name, wrote a Utopia, ‘ The 
English Catholike Christian or the Saints 
Utopia, in the Yeer of Grace and Truth 1649.’ 
In his dedicatory address to the King he 
refers to ‘‘ your royal progenitors bounty and 
favour to mine Ancestors, particularly Sir 
Thomas de la More, Knight, who was a cour- 
tier in the reigns of Edward I, Edward II 
and Edward III.’”’ He wrote also an account 
of himself and his family in ‘‘ True and Olde 
News,’ a pamphlet of which Anthony Wood 
preserved a copy, now in the Bodleian, and 
used it in his Life of the author in Athenae 
Oxoniensis. 

Until lately the two effigies were lying on 
stone coffins in the middle of the chapel. 
They have now been replaced in their original 
recesses, 

On the wall above each recess is painted 
the soul of the deceased, borne heavenwards 
in a winding-sheet between two angels with 
red-feathered wings. In the middle are three 
shields of arms, at the western end of the 
wall two, and at the east end one. Others 
may have perished and left no trace. The 
shield of De la More occurs at the west end 
and in the middle. The other shield at the 
west bears quarterly gules and gold, a crosslet 
in the first and fourth, a lion in the second 
and third, counter-coloured. The crosslet is 
of the form known to the heralds as botony. 
This was borne by the contemporary Bishop 
of the diocese, John Bokyngham, whose shield 
was recorded by Anthony Wood in a window 
in the chapel of Oriel College. Burke’s 
‘General Armory ’ gives a red lion as another 
coat for the name. At the opposite end of the 
wall is a shield with a buck’s face gules. This 
suggests the Priory of Deerhurst.! The other 
two shields in the centre bear respectively two 
red bars and gules a cheveron. 

: Among these shields would be one for Sir 
Thomas de la More’s wife, whose family name 
is not known. Gules a silver cheveron was 
the coat of Tyes, a family with several local 
manors in the early fourteenth century. The 





1 Stags’ faces were borne by the monasteries of 
Dereham, Buckfast and Hartland. Monasticon vi. 





red bars naturally prompted a close scrutiny 
for traces of the vairy field of Keynes, for the 
occurrence of the same charges on contem- 
porary shields in wall-paintings of the same 
unusual type seemed more than a mere coin- 
cidence; but blue is not a fast colour and no 
certain traces were found. 

Anthony Wood sketched these shields in 
March 1658 (‘ Life’ i, 271) and added a note, 
‘Mr, Twyford of Northmore enformed me, 
1664, that these armes were caused to be 
painted on the wall by Thomas de la More, 
a mad man, living at Payn’s Farme by Bur- 
ford, who pretended to be descended from 
them, about 1646; but since I have been en- 
formed that he only repaired them.’’ Proof 
of this is to be found in a set of drawings, 
preserved among Wood’s papers, made “ by 
Mr. Winchell, anno 1622 or thereabouts.’’ 
(MS. E1, fol. 42). 

The arms of the De la Mores of Bicester, on 
their brass in the chancel there, show that 
they were descendants of the Northmoor 
family. They are represented to-day by the 
Blounts of Mapledurham. Bishop Bokyng- 
ham gave the advowson of Swalcliffe, Oxon, 
to New College in 1388; and the College 
placed his arms, impaled by the See, on one 
of the corbels of the chancel roof rebuilt in 
1865. 

The wall at the back of both recesses is 
painted with scenes, now not to be identified, 
containing many figures of angels, men and 
women. The nebuly and reticulated head- 
dresses and tight sleeves of the last fix the 
date of the work as the third quarter of the 
fourteenth century. It was probably done to 
the order of Sir Thomas de la More’s widow. 

On the western wall, adjoining the recess, 
is, appropriately, a painting of the Resur- 
rection, Christ risen from a table-tomb, a 
long cross-staff in his left hand, his right 
raised in blessing, as if giving the victory 
sign, an attendant angel on either side. 
Another painting on the opposite wall is 
almost completely obliterated. 

One imagines that the transport of souls 
would have been a subject likely to attract 
the glass-painters, but the only example that 
comes to mind is a small panel of fourteenth 
century glass in the east window of the north 
aisle at Great Milton, Oxon, which is now 
very indistinct. It has been described as the 
transport of the soul of Lazarus. 


E. A. Greentnc LaMBorN. 
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HE REV. JEREMIAH SMITH (1653- 

1723), AND ASTON, CO. BERKS.—in 

my article in ‘N. and Q.’ of 3 and 10 Nov. 

1934, with supplement in ‘N. and Q.’ of 5 

Jan, 1935, I dealt with the Rev. Jeremiah 

Smith (1653-1723), ‘‘ The Champion of the 
Trinity ’’ in 1719, 

In the course of the article—after mention- 
ing that he was Pastor over the Presbyterian 
church or chapel in Silver Street, London—I 
observed, in reference to his death, that he 
‘* was taken ill on a journey and died sud- 
denly at (apparently: from an affidavit 
annexed to his Will) Aston, Co. Berks, his 
death taking place on Sunday, 20 Aug. 1723.”’ 

I often wondered what took him to Aston; 
but I did not find a reason till later, when I 
came across an article entitled ‘ Scotchmen 
and Others’ in The Star of 20 April 1936, 
opening with the words ‘‘A Presbyterian 
Centenary!’’ and recording that “it was in 
Manchester, one hundred years ago,’’ i.e., in 
1836, ‘‘ that ‘The Presbyterian Church in 
England ’ was founded ”’ ;—though, of course, 
as will already have been observed, Presby- 


terianism itself had existed in England 
long before 1836. 
According to that article ‘‘ The oldest 


Presbyterian church in England ’’—i.e., in 
the year 1936—“‘ belongs to the North London 
presbytery. . . It is at Aston Tirrold, a vil- 
lage at the foot of the Berkshire downs, and 
was built in 1728.’’ ‘‘ It seems strange,”’ the 
article proceeded, ‘‘ to find a Presbyterian 
church in the heart of Berkshire, but it is 
accounted for by the ejectment of nonconform- 
ing clergy after the Restoration. The squire, 
John Fuller, was a pious supporter of the 
ejected clergy and carried the village with 
him. He kept the congregation going in a 
barn on his land, and when the more liberal 
times came again, it was a member of his 
family who built the present church ”’ in 1728. 

There can, I imagine, be little doubt that 
the Rev, Jeremiah Smith’s visit to ‘‘ Aston ”’ 
in 1723 was a visit to this ‘‘ Aston Tirrold ”’ 
and to the Presbyterian community then there 
resident, 

L. G. H. Horton-Smirtua. 
The Athenaeum, S.W.1. 


\ ILLIAM WINTER.—That Mr. Agate in 

his introduction to ‘ Brief Chronicles ’ 
(Cape, 1943) wherein he notes the compara- 
tively small number of books on dramatic 
criticism, citing only Clement Scott as “‘ bulk- 








ing largely ’’ in the last quarter of the cen- 
tury, should apparently have overlooked the 
Clement Scott of America, William Winter, 
doyen of the New York stage from the ’eighties 
until his death in 1917, is almost unbeliey. 
able, Winter, like Scott, reprinted his 
notices of Irving in a little book, now scarce, 
dedicated to the Garrick Club; but he also 
published through Macmillans (1892-95) 
three small volumes of general criticism 
‘ Shadows of the Stage,’ of which vol. i, with 
much else, covers Irving as Ravenswood, 
Ellen Terry as Portia, E. S. Willard in The 
Middleman and Judah [as Hamlet vol. iii), 
Mary Anderson, Richard Mansfield as King 
Richard III, Ada Rehan, and 60 on. “ The 
series,’ wrote Aldrich, ten years later, 
‘valuable now will be precious hereafter. 
What if we had such a record of the stage in 
Shakespeare’s time!’’ Winter’s ‘ Shake 
speare on the Stage’ (3 vols.) includes twenty 
of the plays. 

When Mansfield was apprised of the inten- 
tion of the critic to write his life, he wrote to 
Mr. Winter as follows: ‘‘ I am tremendously 
excited about your writing the Life of R.M. 
It is better than being knighted! ”’ 

It should be added that the present title of 
Mr, Agate’s volume had already been used 
by Mr. Winter for his first collection of essays 
issued by the Dunlap Society of Boston in the 
eighties, 

Hucw Harrtine. 

Farncombe. 


' DEAR, WHAT CAN THE MATTER 

BE?” (See clxxxv. 269).—Thinking 
that other readers besides me would like to 
refresh their childhood’s memory of it I made 
it my business to find the text. It is in 
Hullah’s ‘Song Book’ (1866) with no other 
note than ‘‘ Words and Tune Anon.”’ 

That could not satisfy readers of ‘ Notes 
and Queries ’ so I went farther and found it 
in William Chappell’s ‘ Popular Music of the 
Olden Time ’ (1855-7). Chappell tells us that 
the song 
came into great public favour at the close of the 
eighteenth century, by being sung as a duet at 
Harrison’s concerts. This must have been not later 
than 1792, as it is entitled ‘the favourite duet” 
in ‘ The British Lyre, or Muses’ Repository,’ the 
preface to which is dated 5 Jan. 1793. It is 
probably not many years older. 

And certainly none of the usual catalogues 
show it as earlier than 1792. 
This is the text, as in Chappell and Hullah. 
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Oh! dear! what can the matter be? 
Dear! Dear! what can’ the matter be? 
Oh! dear ! what can the matter be ? 
Johnny’s so long at the fair. ; 
He promised he’d buy me a fairing should please me, 
And then, for a kiss, Oh ! he vow’d he would teaze 


me; ' 
He promised he’d bring me a bunch of blue ribbons, 
To tie up my bonny brown hair. And it’s 
(Da capo.) 
Oh! dear ! what can the matter be ? (etc., four 
lines) 


He promis’d he’d bring me a basket of posies, 

A garland of lilies, a garland of roses, | 

A little straw hat, to set off the blue ribbons 
That tie up my bonny brown hair. 


Their text is eclectic. I find two versions in 
1792: (1) ‘‘ Now first Publish’d,’’ (2) ‘‘ En- 
graved from the original Manuscript.”’ For 
lines 2, 3 in each stanza No. 1 has: 


O ! what can the matter be ? 

Dear ! what can the matter be ? 
with a dotted semiquaver for ‘‘O”’ and 
“Dear ’’ instead of two dotted crotchets for 
“Dear! Dear!’’ and ‘‘O! Dear.’’ For lines 
5 6 in the first stanza No. 2 has: 


He promis’d to buy me a pair of blue Stockings, 
A pair of new Garters that cost him but 
twopence... 


The song seems not to be represented in any 
of the dictionaries oi quotations, nor to be 
given in any of the appropriate anthologies, 
therefore the credit of first publicly recogniz- 
ing it as a true poem is Miss Edith Sitwell’s, 
but she has left it to me to reprint its text, 
apparently for the first time since 1866. 


REVIEWER. 


ATMORE: AN UNREPRINTED SON- 

NET—In his ‘ Poems ’ of 1844 were three 

sonnets of which the second has (I think) 
never been reprinted. 


Not wholly for the few in whom thou hast ‘ 

Trust for strong judgment, work; nor wholly cling 

To gaudy popularity, whose wing 

Was never made for flight. Fame’s perfect blast 

Wants undivided breath. Wise they who cast 

For both; wisest who neither serve, but sing 

Verse motive-void as Pythia’s muttering; 

For poets are the prophets of the’ past. 

Rich Spenser, deep-toned Wordsworth, Chaucer 
green, 

Shakspere, and mighty Milton, sought their fame 

First in their own approval; we have seen 


How the world’s followed. Then seek thou the 


same, 
If, Poet, thou wouldst be what those have been, 
And live for ever in a laurelled name. 








Readers’ Queries. 


VAN CORTLANDT FAMILY.—At elxxiii. 
234 was printed a query about General 
Henry Charles Van Cortlandt which has 
hitherto only been answered in part, at 
elxxiii. 284. Here is a further contribution, 
together with some further queries: 

Col, Philip Van Cortlandt, of New York 
and the Manor of Cortlandt, had the follow- 
ing children; (a) Mary Ricketts, who mar- 
ried John M. Anderson, from whom are 
descended the families of Cortlandt-Anderson 
and Cortlandt-Angelo; (b) Catherine, who 
married William Courlay, a physician in 
Madeira, from whom the Harrison-Gourlay 
family is descended (see Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry’); (c) Eliza, who married William 
Taylor, Chief Justice of Jamaica; (d), (e) 
and (f) 3 sons, about whom I can find no- 
thing, and (g) Henry Clinton, who served in 
the 27th (later 24th) Dragoons and retired as 
lieut.-col. 8 Oct. 1844. The last-named had 
(besides a dau. married to John Gould, who 
after commanding a battalion in the Khalsa 
service for eight years, died at Ferozepore 
1842), by an Indian woman, a son Henry 
Charles Van Cortlandt, who was born at 
Meerut 1814, and died in London 15 March 
1888, having served in the military service of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and subsequently 
entered the E.I, Coy.’s civil service. While 
in the Khalsa service he was a general, and 
later in the Bengal Army List (as, for in- 
stance, that of January 1876, which is 
before me as I write) he is described 
as ‘‘Gen. H. C. Van Cortlandt, C.B., 
Irregular Levies,’’ though the highest 
rank in the British service he “held 
appears to have been that of temporary 
Colonel, while commanding the Irregular 
Levies for a short time from October 1857. 
He married at Karnal, 22 May 1836, Susanna 
Turner. (Witnesses at this marriage were 
two brothers: Capt. Fred Angelo, who ten 
years before had married Van Cortlandt’s 
first cousin Catharine Anderson, and Capt. 
John Angelo, both in Bengal Cavalry). Gen. 
Van Cortlandt’s children were (a) Philip 
Henry, died 30 Sept. 1845, aged 7 months 20 
days; (b) Harry, British Cavalry, whose son 
Francis Charles Montague married Muriel 
Edith Frances Rivett-Carnac, 2nd dau. of the 
“3rd bart. ; (c) Edith Susan Sara, who mar- 
ried 27 March 1879, Arthur Parry Thornton, 
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grandson of Bishop Heber; (d) Josephine 
Catherine, who married 12 May 1864, Leo- 
pold John Herbert Grey, and died 16 Aug. 
1915, leaving a large family, see Burke’s 
‘Peerage’ s.n., Earl Grey. 

It appears probable that the following also 
were his children, though I have hitherto 
been unsuccessful in finding any proof: (7) 
John Van Cortlandt, ‘‘ alias Nawab Mohd 
Chotey Mirza, born 1837, died 14 Sept. 1908, 
aged 72’’ (M.I. in Delhi Sabzi Mandi), This 
conflicts with the announcement of the birth 
of a daughter to Col. Van Cortlandt at 
Mudgehee, 6 Oct. 1837 (Hast Indian United 
Service Journal, vol. xi); (a) A. C. Van 
Cortlandt, Lieut. 11 Jan. 1859, in H.M. 3rd 
Dragoon Guards, retired 19 April 1866; (iii) 
Arthur James Ramsay Van Cortlandt, born 
15 Oct. 1850, cornet 28 Oct. 1871, served suc- 
cessively in 21st, lst and 3rd Hussars, and 
Westmorland and Cumberland Yeomanry, 
died ? (disappeared from retired list) between 
January 1939 and January 1940. 

The following were probably ancestors of 
Col. Philip Van Cortlandt: (a) Oloff 
Stevense Van Cortlandt, born near Utrecht, 
Holland, 1600, died at New York 4 April 
1684, a Dutch colonist and magistrate in New 
York; (b) his son Stephenus, born at New 


Amsterdam (afterwards New York) 4 
May 1643, died at New York 25 Nov. 


1700; (c) Pierre Van Cortlandt, a great 
grandson of Oloff, born at Cortlandt Manor 
10 Jan. 1721, died at New York 1 May 1814; 
the first Lieut.-Governor of New York. 

Can any reader assist by adding to the 
above notes, or by offering either confirma- 
tion or refutation of any of the conjectures ? 

H. K. Percy-Smirta, 


Major. 
c/o Lloyds Bank Ltd., Bombay. 


N UNTRACED ADAGE.—A friend asks 
me about the origin of this adage, which 

he met long ago: ‘‘ God will not grant victory 
except where the camp is clean.” It is 
utterly unknown to me, Can any reader help? 


HIBERNICUS. 
RITISH NATIONALITY.—Is it possible 


for a person possessing British nation 
ality to renounce that status in favour of 


that of being a British protected subject? | 
For example, could a British subject decide | 
to become a Basuto, and hence a British pro- | 


tected subject—always assuming the very 








unlikely contingency that the Basuto would 
have him. If the example I have given is too 
particular, in that it is a special case, I would 
like an answer on the general question. And 
arising out of it, a British protected subject 
can presumably ‘‘ wage war upon the King,” 
but can he rebel against the King or commit 
an act of treason against the King? 


MakuHMaD Jan. 


A POSTMASTER-GENERAL OF SCOT. 
LAND.—David Drummond, third Lod 
Maderty, born circa 1612, married firstly 
Alison Creighton of Haltoun. and Luncardie 
by whom he had one child, Margaret née 
Drummond, who died young. He married 
secondly in or about 1640 Lady Beatrix 
Graham, baptized at Perth on 7 Mar. 1615, 
the youngest of the six sisters of the illus. 
trious James Graham (1612-1650), fifth Earl 
and first and ‘‘ Great ’’ Marquis of Montrose, 
whose devoted friend and follower he was. 
According to a pamphlet entitled ‘‘A Seven- 
teenth Century Perthshire Public Library” 
—i.e. that at Innerpeffray, near Crieff, 
founded by such Lord Maderty—by J. Faal 
Rylands, F.S.A.; for Private Circulation; 
Reprinted from the Ex Libris Journal, 1898, 
there was no male issue of such second mar- 
riage, but there was female issue three 
daughters, the first of whom, namely Mar- 
garet née Drummond “‘ married her cousin” 
(presumably first cousin as the contrary is 
not stated) “John Graham, Postmaster- 
General of Scotland.”’ 

As a close student of Graham family his- 
tory, I should greatly like to know when and 
where this John Graham was born and who 
were his parents, 

According to ‘ The Scots Peerage,’ edited by 
the late Sir James Balfour Paul, vol. vi, 
1909, p. 241, note 5, ‘‘it is probable ”’ that 
the first Marquis of Montrose had a brother 
‘‘ who may have been called John after the 
Great Commissioner ’’ (third Earl of Mont- 
rose) ‘‘ and who died young.”” The Marquis 
himself had a son named John, his eldest 
son, but he died as a youth in February 
1645 and was moreover ‘‘ Lord Graham” at 
his death. None of the six sisters of the 
Marquis married a Graham. Nor ie his 
natural brother, Sir Harry Graham, who was 
still living in May 1661, known to have mar- 
ried; see op, cit., pp. 241 sq. and 256 note 1. 

If, then, the said John Graham, Post- 
master-General of Scotland, was a first cousin 
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of his said wife Margaret née Drummond, 
had her father, the said third Lord Maderty, 
any sister who married some and what mem- 
ber of the Graham family and who became 
by him the mother of such Postmaster- 
General of Scotland? If not, how otherwise 
was he a cousin of his said wife? 


MonTISROSANIDES. 


JOHNSON ON **CURIOSA FELICITAS.” 
—Of Pope’s ‘ Eloise to Abelard’ John- 
son wrote: ‘ Here is particularly observable 
the curiosa felicitas, a fruitful soil and care- 
ful cultivation.”’ Now felix often means 
“fertile,” as in ‘‘ Arabia Felix,’’ but the 
similar use of felicitas is rare, and does not 
appear to belong to “‘ felicity ”’ ; neither John- 
sn nor ‘O.E.D.’ allows it. Yet Johnson 
himself wrote of Akenside’s magnum opus, 
“an example of great felicity of genius,”’ the 
emphasis being laid on the amplitude of his 
acquisitions, the great store of images in his 
young mind, Has anybody, else taken John- 
son’s view of the Latin phrase? 


Ricuarp Hussey. 


SNEY DOCUMENT.—A document (vel- 
lum 64in. X 4in., seal missing), has 
recently come into my possession, in which 
Jacob son of William de Westhall gives five 
acres of land in the croft of Holewelle (sic) 
to the church of St. Mary Osney. 

I should be very grateful for information 
on the following points: 

1. Does the wording ‘‘ ecclesie sancte Marie 
Oseneia et canonicis (ecctie ste Marie Osefi et 
Canonicis)’’ mean that the date of this docu- 
ment is prior to the date at which Osney 
church was made an abbey, 1160 or there- 
abouts ? 

2. Does crofta de Holewelle refer to the 
site or district in which St. Giles Church is 
now situated ? 

Following upon the words ‘‘ sigillum meum 
apposui,’’ instead of the date, is a list of wit- 
nesses, viz., Robert son of Richard, Robert 
son of greman (? g3mani), Henry le corp, 
Richard son of Hugh, Jacob de Forda, Wil- 
liam de corp, Richard de Libeford—“ et 
aliis.’’ 

3. Any information regarding these per- 
sons. 

Norr.—Handwriting very clear, upright 
Italian style, sixteen words to the line aver- 
age. 

: A. H. DENNEY. 


UNDRED COURTS.—I should be very 
grateful for information as to where I 
can see a full transcript of a year’s proceed- 
ings (three-weekly) of a Hundred Court and 
View of Frankpledge for about 1465. I want 
this to compare with and assist in the tran- 
scription of such a one for that date. Names 
and places alone are not sufficient. 


A. H. Denney. 


IR JOHN KAYE.—I would be grateful for 
information regarding Sir John Kaye 
of Woodsome, Co, Yorks, who was living 
according to indentures in my possession 
between 1658 and 1692. Lands in his posses- 
sion were at Crimble, Longlands, and Lawnde 
in the vicinity of Slaithwaite, Co. Yorks. He 
was holding his title at both the above- 
mentioned dates. 
A. H. DENNeEy. 


ERWENT COLERIDGE’S POETRY.— 
This seems never to have been printed in 
collected form. According to the Rev. Wil- 
liam Benham’s notice of him in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
he made contributions to Knight’s Quarterly 
Magazine, mostly poetical, signed Davenant 
Cecil. There is also the slight sketch of Der- 
went Coleridge by Augustus M. Swift (Roper 
and Co., New York, 1883), but that does not 
mention his poetry. The adequate biography 
is wanting. In Ernest Hartley Coleridge’s 
Poems (John Lane, 1898), are verses dedi- 
cated to Derwent, in which these lines occur : 
Nor didst thou fail in battle with thy peers, 
When thou didst venture forth to sing. 
Can anyone supply further information ? 


G. W. Wricut anp Ep. 


ABO CATOCHE.—This cape is the north- 
ernmost tip of Yucatan. What means its 
name? The word js not Spanish, it seems. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


ABBITS.—I have often heard that before 
speaking to anyone on the first day of the 
month, the word ‘‘ Rabbits’”’ should be re- 
peated—presumably for luck. What is the 
origin of this? Is it sheer nonsense, or a 
corruption of some earlier word or phrase ? 


M. A. H. 
ALBUS ‘‘OF THE WALL.’’—Among the 





works of art in marble which often 
caught the eye on entering Room I: of the 
| National Museum, Naples, was an equestrian 
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statue, once at Herculaneum, of Marcus 
Nonius Balbus, praetor and pro-consul of the 
Ercolanesi, together with other statues and 
inscribed tablets relating to his son of the 
same name, his mother and two daughters. 
One recalls a large block of marble, placed 
high on the wall on the left in the same room, 
which recorded certain building operations of 
one Balbus. Is that the remote origin of the 
person made famous by the compilers of 
Latin grammars who informed us_ that 
“Balbus murum aedificabat’’?? Or is the 
Balbus of protracted scholastic use to be iden- 
tified with Lucius Cornelius Balbus, who fl. 
55 B.c, and sided with Caesar against Pom- 
pey; or alternatively, with his nephew of the 


same name, who was quaestor to Asinius 
Pollio, 44 B.c., and became Governor of 
Africa? 


Mavrice W. BrockweELt. 


HE AUSTEN FAMILY.—Wanted, the 
burial place of Edward, Henry, Francis 
William and Charles Austen, brothers of 
Jane Austen, also of Cassandra, her sister. 
Have memorials been erected to their 


memory ? 
. \ JHAT I SAY THREE TIMES .. .”— 
Frederick Keppel attributes to Lewis 
Carroll this dogmatic assertion: ‘“ What I 
say three times is true.”’ 
and the other books does not turn up the 
phrase, Can any reader give me the correct 
ascription ? 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 


F. W. 
[A search in ‘ The Hunting of the Snark’ would 
have revealed this at once in Fit. I: ‘* What I tell 
you three times is true.’"—Ep., ‘N. and Q.’] 
USKIN QUOTATION.—‘‘ Life being 
’ short and the quiet hours of it few, we 


ought to waste none of them in reading 
valueless books.’? Said by Ruskin. In what 
book ? 

M..<A, 


fp Vemons WANTED.— 


1. Patmore frequently quoted in his essays 
the phrase: “‘ Repose that marks the manners of 
the great.” I have not been able to discover the 

i) 


source. 
Dd. Od. 
2. Who wrote the following lines? 
There is death wheresoever the waters be; 
There is nothing now doing, 
Save terror and ruin, 
On edrth, and in air, and the stormy sea.” 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


A search in ‘ Alice’ | 


Replies. 


JOHNSON FAMILY. 
(clxxxv. 228.) 


. F. M. will find full particulars of the 

numerous descendants of the marriage of 
William Johnson of Torrington. and Eliza. 
beth Reynolds in Dr, F. T. Colby’s ‘ Pedigrees 
of Five Devonshire Families’: Colby, Cople. 
stone, Reynolds, Palmer, and Johnson, 
printed for private circulation by William 
Pollard of Exeter 1884, of which a copy is in 
the British Museum. 

Of Elizabeth Johnson’s sons only one, Wil- 
liam, had issue and his grandson, the Rev. 
William Johnson, M.A., of Exeter College, 
Oxford, was living married but without issue 
at Exeter in 1884. If the male descendants of 
William Johnson have died out the family 
is still represented in the male line by the 
descendants of Charles William Johnson, of 
Great Torrington, nephew of William John- 
son, who married Elizabeth Reynolds. 
Charles William married his first cousin once 
removed, Theresa daughter of Mary Johnson 
and Peter Wellington Furse and his descend- 
ants are now well-known under the name of 
Furse assumed by Charles Wellington John- 
son, son of Charles William and Theresa 
when he succeeded to Halsden as co-heir of his 
uncle John Henry Furse. 

There were two prosperous families of the 
| name of Johnson in Reading and owing to the 
impossibility of distinguishing between mem- 
bers of the two families with the same 
Christian names the ancestry of the Johnsons 
| of Great Torrington cannot be carried further 
back than Richard Johnson, Mayor of 
Reading 1685-6. 

That there should have been two William 
Johnsons of about the same date who both 
married an Elizabeth Reynolds was just a 
coincidence; nor is it the only one. Readers 
of ‘ Sir Joshua’s Nephew ’ will remember the 
delicious scene when Miss Hannah More is 
mystified by finding Dr. Samuel Johnson and 
‘‘ young Mr. Samuel Johnson ”’ both in Miss 
Reynolds’ drawing room. 








G. R. Y. BR. 


The information given by Mr. W. RB. 
Hooper, of Great Torrington, Devon, in his 
paper ‘An Old Devonshire Name and Family 
will be found to be helpful in tracing the 
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Johnsons. The paper was printed in Devon 
and Cornwall Notes and Queries, volume xix, 
pp. 338-345. (October 1937). 

M. 


cc all 


” 


{GMONDESHAM (clxxxv. 230, s.o. 
lor’s Catalogue of Tavernes. 
Though familiar in this part of Bucks as the 
ancient name for Amersham, the use of it as 
a personal name, as in the case of Agmondes- 
ham Pickayes, the landlord of an inn near 
Brentwood (Essex), mentioned by your corre- 
spondent L, M. W., must surely ‘be of rare 
occurrence. One other instance of it crops 
up in John Todhunter’s ‘Life of Sarsfield, 
Earl of Lucan ’ (c. 1650-1693). Patrick Sars- 
field’s elder brother William, Dr. Todhunter 
says, ‘‘had however one daughter, Anne, 
who married Agmondesham Vesey, of whom 
(or of someone of the same name) it was said: 
‘Sir Agmondesham Vesey out of his great bounty 
Built this bridge at the expense of the county ’.” 
Whether these lines are founded on fact or 
fable it would be interesting to know. 


AmprosE HEat. 
Beaconsfield. 


ENRY VAUGHAN’S EPITAPH (clxxxv. 
134, 203).—In reference to my note on 
Henry Vaughan’s Epitaph several readers 
have asked where they can learn anything of 
the history of Siluria. 

Siluria was, of course, the territory of the 
Silures, who, in early times, occupied the 
south, or, more strictly, the south-east of 
Wales ;—and, as the matter may be of general 
interest, I hope that I may be allowed here 
to answer the question. I gladly do so by 
referring readers to the admirable work, 
entitled ‘ Celtic Britain,’ by the late Pro- 
fessor J. Rhys, Professor of Celtic in the 
University of Oxford—a work as illumina- 
ting as it is recondite—with Preface dated 
“Oxford January 1884,” Third Edition, Re- 
og published in London by the 8.P.C.K., 


As, however, the Index to that work, in 
purporting to give a list of the pages wherein 
the Silures are therein recorded, is neither 
quite accurate nor complete, I take this 
opportunity of enumerating the pages to 
which readers should correctly have been 
referred. They are as follows: Pages 42, 52, 
a sqq., 85 sq., 121, 219, 252, 265, 277 and 

8q. 

To readers whose leisure may be limited, I 





would commend in particular a perusal of 
pages 81 sqq. and 85 sq. 
L. G. H. H.-S. 
The Atheneum, S.W.1. 


KRNEST BRAMAH [SMITH] (clxxxv. 
47).—It is with regret that I learn of the 
death of this gentleman. He was certainly 
far from difficult of approach by numisma- 
tists, and I had a pleasant letter from him in 
1932 when I communicated to him a rather 
interesting discovery in his favourite series, 
‘““ English Regal Copper.” He then lived 
at Ravenscourt Park, W.6. He was, although 
devoted to a series of which the study is 
minutely technical, a really fine numismatist, 
and his references to old coins in his fiction 
are right. This is a rare virtue, for men of 
letters who refer to numismatics have a sad 
tendency to put in something absurd, or (the 
better method when knowledge is lacking) to 
make up the coin. He must have been a 
retiring person, and is not listed among the 
members of societies one would have expected 
him to join. It may be of interest to record 
that he signed his letter to me with his pen 
name, It is to be hoped the list he was 
making of varieties of English copper that 
escaped his book of 1929 will be found. 


T. O. Masport. 


ILTON AND ARCHBISHOP USSHER 
(clxxxv. 66, 146).—Mr. Have’s recovery 

of Richard Parr’s remark in his ‘ Life of... 
Ussher’ that the prelate’s ‘‘ discourse was 
not then (nor I suppose ever will be) 
answered ’’ is of great interest. But the 
phrase is ambiguous, and perhaps intention- 
ally so, even so far as Parr’s lack of know- 
ledge is concerned Mr. Have rightly thinks 
it may mean Parr considered the arguments 
of his patron unanswered worthily not un- 
challenged. But it is putting too much faith 
in human nature to suppose that no ‘‘ kind 
friend’’ told Ussher himself there was an 
answer at the time. People are not like that, 
and unpleasant news travels fast, even to 
retired scholars. Ussher might have chosen 
to ignore Milton, and in time he may actually 
have forgotten the reply, which he may have 
chosen not to read, and eaually probably have 
chosen not to mention to Parr. Of course it 
is possible the Archbishop never heard of it, 
but a posthumous assertion by a biographer 
in possibly ambiguous terms is only the 
argumentum a non, and we have to fall back 
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on what seems probable, considering the 
world and human nature. 
i ye ON 


EPARTEE BY MACAULAY (clxxxv. 
229).—When Trevelyan calls the jest 
‘*too strictly classical for reproduction,’’ he 
means, hardly decent enough to be given in 
English, The quotation was from the 
‘ Hdipus at Colonus ’ of Sophocles, 1226, ‘‘ go 
thither whence he has come.’’ Two Latin ex- 
planations of the jest are available. One 
occurs under The Poems of Bacchylides in 
Tyrrell’s ‘ Essays in Greek Literature.’ The 
other, in Hugh Platt’s ingenious collection of 
classical oddities, ‘A Last Ramble in the 
Classics,’ 1906, may in the introductory words 
and the reference to ‘‘cacata charta’’ in 
Catullus give an idea of the nature of the 
jest. Platt’s notice (p. 116) runs as follows: 
Wordsworth’s curious practice when he was 
staying with Lord Lonsdale, and Macaulay’s 
jest thereon I had better relate in doggerel 
verses. 


M. 


Nam cum more suo poeta pransus 
Sellam quaesierat sacram Saluti, 

Tres horas ibi saepe conterebat, 

Dum versus meditans ibi sedebat. 

Quod postquam didicit Macaula ridens: 
“Istos versiculo manebit haec sors. 


Byvat xeidev dev rep, inquit, pKee.” 
(Cf. Catull, xxxvi. 1). 
ae 


HE STAMPE FAMILY OF BURFORD, 
OXON, THEIR ARMS AND QUAR- 
TERINGS (clxxxv. 229).—In the pedigree of 
the Tirrell family of Springfield, Essex, it 
is stated that Elizabeth Allen, daughter of 
John Allen, de com Northton, and alderman 
of London, and widow of Sir John Tirrell, 
Bart, of Springfield-Barney (who died 30 
March 1673) was married to Sir Thomas 
Stamp, Knt., alderman and Lord-mayor of 
London. 
I am sorry I have no information regarding 
the ancestry or issue of Sir Thomas Stamp. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


CE OF DIAMONDS: ‘EARL OF 

CORK ”’ (s.v. ‘ Playing Cards,’) (clxxxv. 
199).—‘ Traits and Stories of the Irish 
Peasantry’ (Wm. Carleton, 1830): ‘‘It is 
the worst ace and the poorest card in the 
pack—is called the ‘ Earl of Cork’ because 
he is the poorest nobleman in Ireland.’’ 


M’QUILLIN oF DuNLIs. 





YHURCH COLLECTION FOR 4 

' THEATRE (clxxxv. 52, 177, 239).—Mr. 
Wyndham A. Bewes, in ‘ Bygone Briefs,’ 
1896, p. 284, refers to notices from various 
parishes relating to this collection. I have 
not been able to look up all of them; the 
clearest statements among those which I have 
seen are as follows: 

‘* For losses occasioned by a fire which 
began at the house called the Theatre Royal, 
near Russell Street, in the parish of St. Mar. 
tin’s in the field, London.’’ (Cranbrook, 
Kent ; the date is given as ‘‘4 Jan. 1673”; 
1673/4 is probably intended: Archaeologia 
Cantiana, xiv. (1892) 182.) 

‘For loss by fire (£11,488 2s. 6d.) at 
Russell St., Covent Garden.’’ (Patrixbourne, 
Kent, 1673: ibid. p. 182). 

A “ Petition from the Inhabitants of Rus- 
sell Street, etc., whose houses and belongings 
were destroyed in the Theatre Royal Fire, 
1672,’’ formed part of lot No. 779 in Messrs. 
Sotheby’s sale, 9-11 Feb. 1942. 

It is clear that much besides the theatre 
was destroyed; and, although the fire is 
generally named from the theatre in_ the 
notices in response to the brief, there is 
nothing to show that the beneficiaries from 
the collection were to include the owners of 
the theatre. 


E. S. pe BEER. 


Your correspondent’s identification of the 
burnt theatre, for which a church collection 
was made, enables me to answer my own 
question. This collection was the result of a 
King’s Brief. Murray describes this as a 
letter patent by the Sovereign as head of the 
Church licensing a collection in the churches 
throughout England for some specific object of 
charity, called also a Church brief on King’s 
letter (the custom is now obsolete). Further 
particulars of this fire and collection are to 
be found in both ‘ Commonwealth and Restor- 
ation Stage,’ by Leslie Hotson, and in a 
previous correspondence in ‘ Notes and 
Queries (8th Series). 

- Actually the Brief in question was not 
solely ordered for the Theatre Royal, but in- 
cluded other houses destroyed in the fire. 


M. A. H. 


SAWNEY BEANE (clxxxiv. 377; clxxxv. 

57).—The grisly saga of Sawney Beane 
Charles 
of the 


Johnson's 


may be found in Capt. 
Lives and 


folio ‘General History 
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Adventures of the most famous Highwaymen, 
Murderers,’ etc. (London, 1734), pp. 132 f. 
The same account, minus a moralizing para- 
graph and a sentence or two which appar- 
ently seemed indelicate, has been reproduced 
in our day in J. L. Rayner and G. T. Crook’s 
‘Complete Newgate Calendar’ (London: 
Privately printed for the Navarre Society, 
1926), I, 37-42. The same or another account 
of Sawney may appear in Alexander Smith, 
a contemporary of Johnson (1679-1748), who 
seems to have engaged in a game of reprint- 
ing and amplifying with Johnson. I am told 
that the story of Sawney was something of a 
favourite with the writers of chapbooks. 


H. M. SmyseEr. 
New London, Connecticut. 


FORGE CAMOCKE (clxxxv. 229).—I 
have referred to Morant’s ‘ History of 
Essex’ (2nd ed. 1816) and the following de- 
tails may provide your correspondent with a 
clue to Camocke’s ancestry. 

John Camock of Layer Marney, Essex, was 
the father of Robert C. who died 1 Mar. 1585, 
possessed of considerable lands in Layer 
Marney and in several other Essex parishes. 
He married first, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Richard Badby of Layer Marney, and by her 
he had Thomas (born in 1545) and five daugh- 
ters. His second wife was Mary, daughter of 
John Everton, by whom he had no issue. 
Thomas, the son and heir of this Robert 
Camock, married, as his first wife, Ursula, 
daughter of John Wyrley of Dodford, Co. 
Northants and they had four sons and five 
daughters, 

After the death of his wife Ursula, Thomas 
Camock lived in the Earl of Warwick’s 
family and he eloped with the Earl’s daugh- 
ter Frances. This episode is the subject of a 
footnote by Morant, which is as follows: 

Mr. Malden of Rayne, servant to the Earl of 
Warwick, gave this relation, which was taken in 
writing: “The Earl of Warwick going from 
Leighes (i.e. Leez Priory) to Rochford Hall was at- 
tended by Capt. Cammock, who courted his daugh- 
ter. He carried her off upon a horse, and came 
to Fambridge Ferry, where the boat was on the 

t side, and the tide violent; they found them- 
selves pursued, and had no shift but to swim over : 
he Captain advised her not to venture, but she 
Said she would live and die with him, and took 
water. When they were half over, the Earl's 
Servant came to the waterside, and his horse 
neighed, upon which, the horse that carried the 
lovers turned round, and with much difficulty was 
brought to keep his course. They rode to Maldon, 
were wedded and bedded ; and the Ear! said, seeing 








she had ventured her life for him, ‘God bless 
em. 

The issue of this second marriage was two 
sons and eleven daughters. Thomas (amock 
is buried in All Saints’ Church, Maldon, 
Essex, 

Francis W. Steer. 


OME XIX - CENTURY LONDON 
THEATRES (clxxxv. 223).—As a resi- 
dent in Bethnal Green I can inform Mr. 
Morice that the Forresters Music Hall still 
stands, in the Cambridge Heath Road, un- 
harmed by bomb or blast. The outside has 
changed somewhat since its original establish- 
ment, and its present function is that of a 
cinema ; but there are still many who cherish 
the recollection of the gaiety of those nights, 
when Marie Lloyd led the bill, and a visit to 
the Forresters was the regular weekly relaxa- 

tion of residents in this district. 

Patty CECcIL. 


‘AVE LION (Panthera or Felis Spelaea) 
(clxxxv. 230).—The Somerset County 
Museum at Taunton Castle is rich in the 
remains of Cave Lion from the caverns of 
Mendip, including two skulls (one particu- 
larly large) from Sandford Hill cave. All 
these remains have been thoroughly dealt with 
in the Palaeontographical Society’s royal 4to 
publication, by W. Boyd Dawkins and W. 
Ayshford Sanford. This great record on the 
Cave Lion, with twenty-five plates of illustra- 
tions, was published in vols. xviii, xxi and 
xxii of the Palaeontographical Society (1864- 
68). The collection has also been catalogued 
by W. A. Sanford in the Proceedings of the 
Somerset Archaeological and Natural History 
Society, vol. xiv (1867), pp. 103-160. 


H. Sr, Georce Gray. 


OME BLUNDERS OF CELEBRATED 
AUTHORS (clxxxv. 136).—Did not 
Isaac D’Israeli devote space to oversights of 
this kind? Those already quoted remind me 
of other passages which are likely to arrest 
the progress of moderately attentive readers. 
One at least has complained already. (Mere 
verbal blunders I reserve for future consider- 
ation). 
In ‘ The Newcomes ’ Thackeray “ by a most 
monstrous blunder . . . killed Lady Farin- 


tosh’s mother at one page and brought her 
(Quoted from an un- 
Muir, 


to life at another.’’ 


named source by Mr. Edwin ‘ The 
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Structure of the Novel,’ p, 51). 

In ‘ Diana of the Crossways,’ chap. viii, 
“a temperature of at least 15 degrees below 
zero’’ occurs in Sussex ; i.e. 47 degrees of frost, 
unless it was recorded on a Centigrade or 
Reaumur thermometer, and not on the usual 
Farenheit instrument. But if so, it would 
have been no colder than 15 degrees of frost, 
not an uncommon out-door night-reading; 
whereas ‘‘ Redworth muttered to himself that 
he thought it about the sharpest night he 
had ever encountered in England.’”’ Very 
likely. 

In Weyman’s short story ‘A Man of Mon- 
ceau,’ (‘From the Memoirs of a Minister 
of France’), the man is imprisoned in a 
room 50 feet above the ground, with a window 
but no foothold in the outside wall. He 
escapes at nightfall down a knotted rope 
which he had drawn up by means of a kite- 
string, ‘‘and afterwards, when he had 
descended, disengaged,’”’ says the kite-flying 
boy’s sister, No other mode of escape is sug- 
gested, so we must try to believe that he left 
no rope behind. Only, how did he disengage 
it? The name of the Minister who relates 
this story also requires explanation. He is 
‘*'M. de Rosny ”’ in the first two-thirds of the 
book, and ‘‘ M, de Sully ’’ in the remainder. 

In ‘You Never Can Tell’ (24th impres- 
sion), Act II, at a seaside hotel with an 
extensive wine-list, (‘‘ No 413 for my mother 
and Miss Gloria ’’), a long and conversational 
luncheon begins at 1.30 or a little later. After 
it is over there are fourteen pages of small 
print dialogue, A character then informs 
another that ‘‘it’s about half-past one in the 
afternoon.” In ‘ Candida’ (24th impression), 
that young lady is twice described by the 
dramatist as wearing, in 1894, a bonnet (p. 
95). But she characteristically ignores her 
creator’s instructions and comes on in a hat 
of the period (p. 100). ‘‘ My hat,’’ she says. 
And it is a hat; many of us have seen it. 

In P. G. Wodehouse’s ‘The Inimitable 
Jeeves,’ (p. 230), a character supposed to be 
on her way to South Africa is said to declare 
it her intention to “travel overland to 
Madeira and join the vessel there.’’ 


Ww aa 


“(\VER THE SEA TO SKYE” (clxxxyv. 

21, 176).—In my previous reply I omitted 
to remark what may have been remarked 
before, that the germ of Stevenson’s song 
(1884) exists in ‘An Inland Voyage’ (1878) 








chapter ‘ Down the Oise’: “that will not 
be the old I who walks the street; and those 
wives and mothers, say, will they be you?” 

The history of the Gaelic song may have 
been discussed in the late Frances Tolmie’s 
extensive collection of Highland and Hebri- 
dean folk-songs, which I am unable to con- 
sult just now. 


W. W. G. 


HABISSERS (clxxxv. 198).—The querist’s 

description of the Dorset custom occurs 
verbatim in ‘ N. and Q.’ 1S., ii, 376 (1850). 
It is quoted in the ‘English Dialect Dict.’ 
s.v, “ Arrish, a stubble field,’’ from which 
comes the correct form of the word, 
‘* arrishers.’’ I think the custom, if not the 
term for the second lot of gleaners, existed 
elsewhere also. 

W. W. G. 


ASILICON DORON OF JAMES VI OF 
SCOTLAND (clxxxv. 259).—Thomas 
Wilson in his ‘Arte of Rhetorique’ has 
‘“‘contraria inter se opposita magis eluces- 
cunt.’’ Already in 1215 a.p, the line “ Felix 
quam faliant aliena pericula cautum’’ was 
quoted as ‘‘ Vulgate proverbium.’’ See more 

in ‘ Notes on ‘‘ King’’,’ vii, 786. 

HIBERNICUS. 


GTRAWBERRIES (clxxxii. 317; clxxxiii. 
' 24).—Miss Edith Sitwell’s ‘ Poet’s Note- 
book’ has given me the clue. On Sunday, 
15 June 1828, Eckermann was sitting with 
Goethe (aged 79) and Goethe’s daughter 
Ulrica, when some Tyrolese singers were an- 
nounced, 

The songs and the Yodel of the cheerful 
Tyrolese, with their peculiar burden, delighted us 
young people. Fraulein Ulrica and I were particu- 
larly pleased with the ‘“ Strauss” and ‘“* Du, du 
liegst mir im Herzen,’ and asked for a copy of 
them. Goethe seemed by no means so much de- 
lighted as we. : 

“One must ask children and birds,” said he, 
“how cherries and strawberries taste.” 


Lowell’s imperfect memory improved upon 

this. ‘‘ Would you know the ripest cherries! 

Ask the boys and the blackbirds.”’ ‘ 
P. Fi 


RIVATE HOTELS (s.v. ‘ Family Hotels’) 
(clxxxv. 110, 179, 236).—Writing of 
fashionable hotels W. H. Mallock, in his 
‘Memoirs of Life and Literature’ (1920, p. 
71) says: 
of such hotels thirty years ago the most notable 
were commonly described as “ private ”"—a wo 
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which implied that no guests were received who 
were not known to the landlord either personally or 
through fit credentials... An unknown and un- 
accredited stranger could, by the mere chance latch- 
key of wealth, no more obtain access to such hotels 
as these than he could make himself to-day a mem- 
ber of some exclusive club by placing the amount 
of the entrance fee in the hands of the hall porter. 


M.. H.W. 


PoCHESSE DE LA VALLIERE (clxxxv. 
110).—_I have two volumes entitled 
‘Duchess of La Valliére,’ by Mme de Genlis 
(translated from the French) printed for John 
Murray, London, 1804. 
Perhaps this is the novel referred to. 
D. Lane. 
[Another correspondent suggests a novel with the 
same title by Dumas. This is what we ourselves 
expected but failed to find —Epb.] 
VELIKI LUKI (clxxxiv. 80).—This means 
Big Bend; and Big Bend is a name that 
has been given as a matter of course to some 
comparable localities in the U.S.A. 
FREDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 


gipl (clxxxv. 21, 115).—The querist had 
place-names in mind, and in these Sidi 
means Saint. When we see Sidi this and that, 
we may be sure that these are holy places, the 
shrines of saints. The feminine is Lalla. 


FREDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 


(From ‘ American N. & Q.’, August, 1943.) 


EASONAL MOONS (clxxxv. 110).—That 

there was a ‘‘ planter’s moon’”’ in the 
Middle West in the 1840’s is indisputable. 
A St. Louis publication, The Western Jour- 
nal, contained (January 1848, p. 23) an 
article which stated : 

That the light of the moon exerts an influence 
upon vegetation can scarcely be doubted ... we 
conclude that a plant which should come up at a 
time when the moon shone during a considerable 
portion of the night, and was on the increase, would 
grow with more vigour than if it should come up 
when the light of the moon was decreasing. 

This superstition still persists, I am told, 
in certain parts of Pennsylvania as well as 
in the Middle West. 

H. Burke. 


“MUNKET ” (clxxxiv. 168, 351, 382).—I 

have heard this expression a number of 
times—it is most effective if along with it 
goes a striking of the left palm with the right 
hand. ‘‘ By tunket!’’ like ‘‘ by cracky!’’ is 


a kind of Yankee ‘‘ Eureka!’’ 


It comes, probably, from that other old 
New Englandism ‘‘tunk,’’ meaning ‘‘a 
stroke,” ‘“‘a blow with the fist.’’ Joseph 
Wright’s ‘English Dialect Dictionary’ 
(1905) defines it in that way, and lists it as 
being in use in contemporary provincial 
England. 


RaymMonp F. WALKER. 


This mild expletive was formerly—and may 
well still be—in common use in rural New 
England. The word is probably a euphemism 
for ‘‘ Tophet,’’ since it most commonly occurs 
in the phrase ‘‘ What in tunket!”’ (which 
Don Marquis’ rowdy cat Mehitabel would 
translate as ‘‘ Wotthehell !’’) 


Earte F. Wa.sripce. 


RAIN AFTER BATTLE (clxxxv. 141).— 

Your correspondent is correct in assuming 
that the belief is a very ancient one. It 
gained its greatest impetus, however, during 
the days of Frederick and Napoleon (when 
mass artillery was first used). It was revived 
during World War I. And it has cropped 
up again in this war. For example, Harris 
burg had a wet spring; and I overheard both 
a domestic worker and a paper hanger in the 
house bitterly excoriating the Nazis for start- 
ing the war and ruining the weather. 


RicHarp Gorpon McC Loskey. 


CHOLAR’S COMPANION (clxxxv. 141, 
’ 205).—When I first went to school, about 
1906, a scholar’s companion was a small box 
containing pen, pencil, eraser, short ruler, 
perhaps a pen-wiper, etc. 
Norman L. Donce. 


Some fifty years ago, when I was a boy, 
a scholar’s companion was an everyday neces- 
sity. School desks were open and each pupil 
kept his ‘‘ utensils’ in scholar’s companions 
—wooden boxes divided into compartments— 
of various degrees of fussiness, 


Laurence P. Donce. 


This was a small box about eight inches 
long, two inches wide, and an inch or so in 
depth. It had a cover hung on metal hinges 
and a “‘ real’’ lock and key. The cover usually 
carried a picture in gay colours—one of my 
favourites was an old English scene—castle, 
drawbridge, moat, and all. 

No grade-school youngster, I believe, was 





considered properly equipped at the opening 
of school each September unless he had his 
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scholar’s companion. But it was, I think, 


beneath the dignity of a high-school student | 
Stationery and variety stores | 


to carry one. 
sold them at prices ranging from ten to fifty 
cents. 

A boy could tell rather well how he stood 
with his much admired by the readiness with 
which she granted him the privilege of carry- 
ing her scholar’s companion. It took courage, 
however, to do this, for the lad was sure 
to be in for a bad time with the gang later 
on. 

ARTHUR T. COLE. 


[All three of the above replies come from New 
Englanders.—Eps. ‘A. N. & Q.’] 


[PANIELLO'S POETICA (clxxxv. 170).— 

Daniello’s ‘La Poetica’ is generally 
accepted by Italian scholars and others in the 
field as the first ‘‘ modern ”’ critical defence 
of poetry in the Aristotelian tradition. Joel 
Spingarn—as well as Saintsbury—can be 
cited as authority for this view. His ‘ His- 
tory of Literary Criticism in the Renais- 
sance’ (N.Y., 1920) is the only book I know 
of that discusses Daniello 
length, supplying paraphrases ‘and transla- 
tions of important passages. 
liams’ article, ‘‘ The Originality of Daniello,”’ 
Romanic Review, January-June 1924, may 
prove of interest to Mr. Hami.) Charles 
Sears Baldwin, in his posthumously pub- 


lished book, ‘ Renaissance Literary Theory | 


and Practice’ (N.Y., 1939), makes no men- 
tion of Daniello. 

So far as I can discover there are no 
English translations of ‘ La Poetica’; nor are 
there any in French or German. 


Louis S. FRIEDLAND. 


ORGAN HERBERT, EDITOR (clxxxiv. 
201).—‘‘ Morgan Herbert’’ was the 
pseudonym of Margaret Morgan Herbert 
Mather, born in Monmouth County, New 
Jersey ; she died in 1900 at Bound Brook, in 
the same state. She was evidently a close 
relative of Henry William Herbert, but I 
have not been able to discover the exact 
relationship. On 24 Oct. 1866, she married 
DeWitt Clinton Mather. Besides editing the 
‘Poems’ of ‘‘ Frank Forester,’’ she is sup- 
posed to have written ‘Hunting Now and 
Then,’ ‘ The History of Polo,’ and ‘ A Biog- 
raphy of Fox, a Celebrated Polo Pony,’ traces 
of which I have not found. 


BF 


at considerable | 


(Ralph C. Wil- | 


———___... 


The Library. 


| The Fortunes of Falstaff. By J. Dover Wil- 

son, C.H. | (Cambridge University Press, 
6s. ) 

PROFESSOR Dover Wilson has expanded 

and fortified with a long array of notes 

his Clark Lectures of this year at Cambridge, 

He has been moved by his work on the two 





of Falstaff and the Prince, to find objections 
to Bradley’s views and prefer Johnson’s. 
Johnson lacked the imagination to relish 
Shakespeare’s highest flights, but in this case, 
it is urged, he could find much of Falstaff in 
himself. Divergences of critical opinion and 
understanding are to be expected. There is 
no final view of a great creation like Falstaff; 
every age colours his personality with the 
trend of thought that the Zeitgeist imposes. 
Morgann among the-earlier critics wrote very 
| well on the fat knight, but he was a roman- 
| ticist and romance is the last thing wanted 
to-day. To recall the miles gloriosus of 
Plautus is a waste of time. Pyrgopolinices 
reveals in his name an unreal figure of farce. 
He could not caricature his method of wild 
| fiction for his own advantage, as Falstaff 
does. He had no particular brains. But the 
idea of an offshoot from the figure of Riot in 
| the morality plays is important and_ well 
supported, This does not, of course, account 
for the subtle character Shakespeare lays 
before us and it is quite possible that he 
came across a witty and delightful non- 
moral man’ whom he took as the foundation 
for his superb figure, A bit of gossip in a 
| contemporary letter suggests this. 

Morgann clearly strained the evidence in 
striving to prove that Falstaff was no coward. 
He not only ran away; he roared out his 
timidity. Can we feel pleasure in a man 
after such an exhibition? ‘ Yes” is the 
answer given by the Professor, quoting Lamb 
on stage illusion. Good prose can hold the 
same advantage with us. We rejoice in the 
Miss Bates of Jane Austen. In real life she 
weuld bore us beyond words. 

Critics in general have made far too much 
fuss about the newly promoted King’s rejec- 
tion of his old playmate. It was no more 
than we expect, for, over-confident and want- 
ing in tact as Falstaff was, his follower 
Pistol with his outrageous ‘‘ most royal imp 
of fame ’’ made the situation impossible. Fal- 
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staff is banished from the King’s presence but 
is to have enough to live upon and advance- 
ment if he behaves well. It is the Chief Jus- 
tice he had teased and derided who conveys 
him to the Fleet, not at this time such as 
it was in Dickens’s day. The King had eaid 
nothing definite of this detention. Falstaff 
might have discovered from his intercourse 
with the young man that he was inclined to be 
hard and selfish, with ‘‘ the cold blood he did 
naturally inherit of his father.’’ Perhaps 
Falstaff was some way below form after the 
fatigue of his rapid journey. Even after the 
public rebuke he hopes to be sent for in 
private, though Shallow sees no chance of 
that, This, however, may be only an en- 
deavour to fob off the creditor who is thinking 
of his £1,000, 

Falstaff is an essentially English character, 
as Tartarin of Tarascon is French, and we go 
by preference to the English critics. Foreign 
ones may be highly gifted, but they have not 
the English birthright of thought and 
humour. It is well to weigh what great critics 
have said, but the reader should not bother 
with the scraps and sources used to discover 
how and why Shakespeare gave us Falstaff, 
until he has fully realised the man himself 
as he is presented in the text of the plays. 
Shakespeare, both actor and playwright, 
knew what he was about, and glib critics do 
not persuade us of the failures in art they are 
now fond of announcing. We follow the 
author’s survey for the most part with 
pleasure, though we are not so sure of the 
essential virtues of the young Prince. He 
had a pretty, edifying way of talking. So 
had Bolingbroke, when he wished to impress 
supporters, Falstaff’s end, as reported in 
‘Henry V,’ causes doubts on which the Pro- 
fessor dwells, So we may point out that it 
is his lewd followers who declare that the 
King is responsible for it. More likely his 
heart was broken because he could no longer 
indulge in his old sensual delights. See a 
similar despair of Anatole France in his 
Secretary’s account of his last years. 


Trinity College: An Historical Sketch. By 
G. M. Trevelyan, O.M., Master of the 
College. (Cambridge University Press. 6s.) 
T Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1861, Sir 

George Trevelyan was Second Classic and 

Was not unreasonably annoyed at missing a 

Fellowship. The whirligig of time has brought 

in one of his sons as Master of the College 








and now as a distinguished historian he has 
shown in an admirable short book how Trinity 
was built up and grew and prospered in spite 
of various setbacks. For many years it has 
by main force of numbers taken a leading 
part in Cambridge. Thus in 1829 it had 
451 members of the Senate with a vote, John’s 
355, and the other colleges well below 100. 
Trinity men have been ‘accused by an Oxford 
scholar of hubris. They are supposed to 
claim as specially their own a title which 
belongs also to Trinity in Oxford and Trinity 
in Dublin. They have reason to be proud of 
a great tradition, a galaxy of learning and a 
list of benefactors who have been most 
generous to the College. Nevile’s Court and 
the expanse of the Great Court with its foun- 
tain are due to one Master, Whewell’s Court 
to another, and the New Court to a third. 
The first-named are beautiful, the others very 
useful, Trinity and John’s next door have 
generally contested the highest places in 
examinations and have disputed the posses- 
sion of the walks near the river. John’s 
began earlier and Trinity owes to it the great 
Bentley and much else—it could, indeed, we 
learn, be described by Ascham as almost a 
colony of John’s. We have heard its modern 
repute affirmed by the famous coach, Walter 
Wren, a Christ’s man, in these extravagant 
terms: ‘‘ There are three Universities, Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, and Trinity, Cambridge. Of 
these the last is the greatest.”’ It was Henry 
VIII who made this greatness, merging two 
foundations into one. ‘Trinity obtained by 
purchase or grant most of the surrounding 
Hostels, Henry VIII was gigantic and so is 
his portrait. One of the pleasant footnotes 
in this book records Butler’s comment on its 
removal to the Hall: 
When the huge picture of Henry VIII was moved 
from the Lodge drawing-room to the Hall in 
Montagu Butler’s time, the Master remarked it took 
six men to carry him, one for each of his wives. 
The Hall is splendid but it might have been 
added that it is not original in its ornament 
and dimensions. The Master’s Lodge shows 
various changes in architectural taste. The 
author divides his little book skilfully into 
periods and his neat brevity tells us a good 
deal, But as he has the ordinary man in 
view, we wish that the 115 pages had been 
enlarged to include more about social life and 
changes—food, for instance. A list of ‘‘ Ex- 
pences for my Lord of Essex’ commons and his 
people ’’ has survived from Queen Elizabeth’s 
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days. For a Saturday dinner they had 
‘* Mutton, Butter, Egges, Mackerell, Place 
and Cheken ’’—all for 2s. 11d. James I wished 
to pray at King’s and eat at Trinity. £1,000 
was spent on a dinner in the Hall for Queen 
Anne. Late dinner began on 1 Nov. 
1866 and a very old don who had always dined 
at 4 said that the ‘‘ framework of society 
was going to pieces.’’ ‘On the whole the dons 
of Trinity have been liberal-minded and as 
ready for change as could be expected when 
the control was in the hands of seniors. 
Cramping regulations were done away with. 

What of beards when the author was an 
undergraduate and now? Then Lord Acton 
had a full adornment of the sort but his vast 
learning did not make him a superior recluse. 
We are told that he was always ready to help 
young people. Trinity has played a good part 
in history, and references to the Vice-Master, 
Mr. Winstanley, indicate how much he has 
done to re-create days in Cambridge which 
have lacked an expert historian, though not 
accounts of scandals. 

The list of great men is so long that the 
Master’s judicious selection is needed. Some 
reputations, like that of Barrow, have faded. 
Henry Sidgwick was important both as a 
writer and a reformer but we have seen a 
clean copy of his Life exposed on a London 
street-barrow and priced at 1d. In science, 
which is the leading subject to-day, the Col- 
lege is amply represented. Among the notable 
statues in the Chapel it is amusing to read 
that a clay pipe was slipped in under the 
laurel wreaths which adorn the memorial of 
Tennyson. If ghosts still talk of the past 
in this haunt of remembrance, we can imagine 
him grumbling to Macaulay, ‘‘ Omnivorous 
reader. H’m!. and why did you ignore my 
poetry, much better than the stuff you 
praised ? ”’ 


The Three Ages, An Essay on Archaeological 
Method, Glyn E. Daniel, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1943. 3s. 6d.) 


T may seem strange to some of us that the 

long-familiar division of man’s history into 
the Stone, Bronze and Iron Ages did not 
reveal itself to archaeologists by degrees, as 
the darkness paled before their backward 
scrutiny. But actually, the threefold gener- 
alisation was formulated by one man for the 





purpose of classifying the contents of 4 
museum. This man was Christian Jiirgensen 
Thomsen, the first curator of the National 
Museum at Copenhagen, which was opened 
in 1816. The truth of his hypothesis was 
established for Denmark by his pupil Wor 
saae, and the Three Ages classification was 
soon adopted by European scholars. It proved 


‘a touchstone by which chaos was reduced to 


some sort of order. Yet although the idea 
was not for the first time scientifically ex 
pressed, it had been adumbrated, Dr. Daniel 
points out, by Lucretius and even by Hesiod, 
and vaguely outlined in an academical way 
by eighteenth-century antiquaries. 

The purpose of this little work is to sketch 
the modifications and elaborations that 
Thomsen’s theory has since undergone, and to 
criticize its position in the present nomen- 
clature of the science. Besides being inapplic- 
able to Africa and Polynesia, the ‘ Three 
Ages ’’ and their later subdivisions have, sineg 
the end of the nineteenth century, been found 
to overlap and interpenetrate in the re 
mainder of the Old World. Also, they have 
been mistakenly employed, and given cultural, 
chronological, racial and other connotations 
which are foreign to them and liable to mis 
lead. To the prevailing attempts at dating 
cultures and implements by reference to a 
theory which is merely an elastic framework, 
valuable though it has proved in that respect, 
the author prefers the use of local or des 
criptive names. To designate chronological 
stages of development he proposes the names 
of the geological eras down to the end of the 
Ice Age, about 8000 B.c., followed, for later 
times, by approximate dates. A similar view, 
it may be remarked, was taken by Dr. 
Randall-MaclIver in his article ‘ Archaeology 
as a Science,’ (Antiquity, March 1933): 
‘The estimates given by various geologists 
and palaeontologists for everything behind the 
last stages of the Ice Age are immensely diver- 
gent from one another.”’ But Dr. Randall 
Maclver found no satisfactory method of 
reckoning before 4000 B.c., when the Egyptian 
time-scale may be said to begin. 


On the way to his suggestions for a new 
terminology Dr. Daniel touches clearly and 
succinctly on various points in past and 
present practice. 
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